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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1842. 


PRICE 
FOURPENCE. 
(Stamped Edition, &d.) 





For the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers have reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscri| em for the Stamped Edition 


for the Continent, for not less than Three 


Months, and in advance, are received by M. Bavupry, 3, Quai Mal Pp. at the Athenzeum Office, London. 
the PB a - to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, t ‘ ~y —— F 


€ postage in addition. 


For France, and other Countries not requiring 
— HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 





AHEMISTRY.—Professor | DANIELL will | 
a COURSE of SIX popu ular LECTURES on the META :. 
on WEDN ESAT, the 4th May, at Three o’clock, and continue 
. ome every succeeding Wednesday unti Tat the Course is com- 
ALE, Principal. 
ar s College, London, April 21, 1342. 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT, KING'S 
COLLEGE, London.— gl SUMMER SESSION will 
ZOMMENCE on the 2nd of Ma nd terminate on the 3ist of 
July nent. The following COUKsES of LECTURES will be 
singTANY-.By Professor Royle, M.D. F.R.S., May 2, at Nine 
ky A 
FORENSIC MEDICING..By Professor Guy, M.B., May 2, at 
2GUMICAL MANIPULATION, under the superintendence 
of Profetior Sealed, oy -. Miller, Demonstrator of Chemistry, 
ven, 
Mar a EAL ATTENDANCE, daily, at One o'clock, P 
Further as may be obtained at TS Secretary’ sOffice. 
_ April 9, 134 LONSDALE, Principal. 


OMAN LAW.—Professor Graves, A.M.,, will 
commence a COURSE of LECTURES on the INSTI- 
TUTES of GAINS, on MONDAY, May 9.—Lectures on Mondays 
and Thursdays, at half-past 7, p.M.—Students are recommend: 
to procure Lachmann *s or Boecking’s Edition of Gains, lately 


h dat, Doan, 
pablishe » LATHAM, A. M. Dean of the Faculty of 
aw: 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


University Colleze, London, 
19th April, 1812. 








HE LATE DR. BIRKBECK.—A PUBLIC 
EETING will be held in the Freemasons’ Hall, on 
MONDAY. the 25th April, at One o'clock, to receive the Report 
of the Committee on the best means of testifying the public 
Eptese to Dr. Birxseck for his services in promoting the 
ucation of the People, and especially of the Working Classes. 
—Lo peovs GHAM has consented to preside. 
N.B. The Galleries will be reserved for those Ladies who pre- 
fer je them to the 
59, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


NAVIGATION. 
MIDSHIPMEN and Others desirous of 


acquiring a thorough Knowledge of their Erofession.. 
Mrs. TAYLOR'S NAUTICAL ACADEMY, 103, MINORIES 

under the patronage of the Admiralty, East India Company, 
and Trinity House, offers every facility, on the most moderate 








RIVATE EDUCATION.—To Winowers 
AND FaMILies Goinc Aeroap.—A LADY of respecta- 
bility, residing in the conte of Lg .exclusively devoted to 
the education of her three Daughters, is desirous of KL 
THE ENTIRE C WARE OF Wo L iy TLE GiRls §$ ONL Y, 
under the age of twelve years, to EDUCATE, with the ussist- 
ance of Masters and a Morning Governess, The most sedulous 
attention would be paid to their progress in every essential ac- 
quirement, and especially to forming of the disposition and cha- 
racter. Health would be anxiously regarded ; and the comforts 
of a Home in every respect assured to them ‘in a small family 
circle. The dy is a finished Musician, Paints in Oils and 
Water Colours, and has otherwise received a superior private 
he most unexceptionaiie | references given and re- 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
COURSE of SIX LECTURES on the 
HEMICAL PRINC gtd Ww Rich. REGULATE the 
GROWTH of Ly FA and PROCESSES of VEGETATION, 
will be given by EDWARD SOLLY, Esq. jun. °P.LS. M.R.I. a be 

Experimental Chemist to the Horticultural Society. To c 
mence on FRIDAY, Agee 29, at 3 p.m., and to be continued. ‘on 

succeeding Fridays at the same hour. 

Tickets for these Lectures are issued gratis exclusively to 
Fellows of the Society, upon application to the Secretary. No 
Fellow can have more than two tickets, which will admit two 
friends. As the meeting room will not accommodate more than 
lame pe the Council have directed the issue of tickets to be 

‘opped as soon as that number shall have been distributed. It 

b therefore hoped that no one will apply for tickets except with 
Atul intention of making use o 

4, Regent-street, April 18, 1842. 


HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.— 
The LS eo MEETING of Members will be 


F 
held on TUESD. NEXT, the 26th igetant. at the Rooms of 
the Royal Society of Literature, No. 4, St. Martin’ s-place, Tra- 





grired— —Address, pre-paid, to X. B. Z., Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall 
all East, London. 


ATIONAL MUSIC HALL.—Capital 50,0002, 
in 5,000 Shares of 10/. each; Dae ll. per Share.— 

While this” pad Metropolis of the world possesses establish- 
ments for the formation of various arts and sciences, it is un- 
adorned and destitute of a rae iently spac hy and convenient 
strecture for the CULTIVATION "of NATIVE MUSICAL 
ALENT, which has in a great measure retarded the promo- 
ton of that enchanting science in this country. ‘The increasing 
public and private taste for the acquirement of music—the 
strong recommendations issued from the press—the establish- 
ment of Singing Schools for all classes, and the great anxiety 
displayed by Professors and Amateurs of Music to remedy this 
national inconvenience—has led to the formation of a plan for 
establishing a Compane - ‘or the erection of a splendid Edifice, 
to consist of a spacious Music-hall, a minor hall, Singing School, 
Library, and other necessary offices: and in order that the 
building may be erected on the most scientific architectural 
plan, the designs will be open to public competition.—Applica- 
tions for shares to be made by letter only, addressed (post paid) 
* Ag Committee, at the office of the Company, where Prospec- 
names of the Committee, &c. may be obtained, 








falgar-square,at which the attendance of Subscribers is 
The Chair to be taken at Three o'clock, P.m. “precisel -—By 
Law XIIL., no Member can vote who has not peid the sul <P 

y 


Adeli bi Chambers, > if John-street, Adelphi, on or before 
onday, the 2nd day of Ma 5 
a 70 "73, W. EMMERSON, Secretary. 





tion for the current year, which, however, will be 
the Treasurer at the Meeting. 
y order of Se Council 
20th April, 1 3. TOMLINS, Secretary. 
*,* Persons + of obtaininy 


y Pn relative to the 
Society, are requested to apply to Mr. Rodd, the Agent, No. 2, 
Great Newport-street, Long Acre. 


Ltfon sel FUND SOCIETY, for the Protec- 


tion and Relief of Authors of genius and. ean and their 
Families who ma in want or 


1790; in- 
corporated by Ro: yal Charter, 1818. 
atron—t er) rat Sapsrece MaJeEsty see QUEEN. 
esiden are of LANSDOWNE, 
The ANNIVERSARY “DIN ER of this Corporation will take 
place in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 11. 
His Rovat Hicuness PRINCE ALBERT in the Chair. 
Stewards. 
The Earl of Arundel and Surrey; Henry Thomas Hope, Esq 
Thomas Massa Alsager, Esq. ait Robert Harry toga, Be “"M.P. 
Kobert Bell, Esq %. P. 
Beriah Botilelds ‘Esq. M.P. 
The Marquis of —e 
John Ivatt Briscoe, Charles pegs a K. 
William Brockedow, es. F.R.S.| The Lord Bishop of Llandaff 
Sb. C. Brodie, Bart. J. G. Lockhart, t. Bag. 
Benj. Bond Cabbell Esq. F.R.S.| The Marquis of Londonderry 
omas Campbell, Thomas Longman, Esq. jun. 
Lord Bishop of Chichester Alderman and Sheriff Magna 
The Chi sho olm . The Lord Viscount — »M.P. 
illiam Clowes, Esq. fous 
Thomas © sates, Esq. a “Milman 
€, R. Cockerell, Esa. R.A. 
Charles H. Cooke, Esq. i . F.R.S., 
John Dickinson, Esq. an 
C. W. Dilke, Esq John Murray, Esq. 
His Grace the ‘I echbishop of ab i 


The Lord Francis Egerton,M.P.| B. W. Procter, Esq. 
lip Grer ki erton, Bt.M.P.| John Edward Reade, Esq. 
Sir Henry Eths, rat he Lord Redesdale 
Patrick Fraser, Esq. i. D. K.T.S.] The Earl of Ripon 

The Lord Sishop of Gloucester} Francis ee. 





istress. Institute 


e Lor rd Viset, tens lyn, M.P. 
Jon Mitchell Kemb bie, Bag. 


-M tx aly 
GS. 


and Brist Samuel Rogers, 
Genree Godwin, E x Andrew Sp 7 
GB Greenough. Esq. ¥ Bibs. The Lord Stanley. M 
PG. Sir John E aa Bart. 
Sir — Halford, Bart., Pres.| Mr. Serjeant Talfourd 
Reval ¢ el. ays. aig es Esq. 
enry Hallam, Es en). Webste: 
Philip Hardwicke ica R.A Re v.W. Whewell: Master Trin. 
The Hon. Sidney iHerbert. M. P. toll. 
Sir John Hobhouse, Bart. M.P. David Williams Wire, 
lobn Thomas Hope, Esq. Geo. William -P. 
ickets, 20s. each, may be obtained of any Member of the 
Council or General Committee; of the Registrars, Treasurers, 
and Auditors ; and of the Secretary, at the Society's Chambers, 


73,Great Russell-street. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


ADIES*SCHOOL.—ELic1BLE INVESTMENT. 
TO BE DISPOSED OF, on advantageous terms, a most 
tespectable and flourishing LADIES’ — in the immediate 
Neinity of a City in the West of England. The local advan- 
are considerable, and no risk toany lady possessing energy, 
*xperience, and talent.—Address H. K., | cadilly, 





























Now ready, a 
ENRY BICKERS'S ‘SUPPLEMENTAL 
SHEET CATALOGUE of BOOKS for APRIL 1842, on 
gele at the Cheap Book Establishment, No. 1, Leicester-square. 
buyers forwarding their addresses, can have Catalogues 
sont free of expense. 


O. XXVI. of Joun RussEvt Smitun’s ‘OLD 
BOOK CIRCULAR’ is published this day, containing 





GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE. 


HURTON’S HINTS to SECRETARIES of 
BOOK SOCIETIES—Terms of Subscription, and Catalogue 
of Additions to his Library, during the year 1841. 
&RMS vos A Sincue Famivy. 
The Year......£5 © 4 0 or £1010 0 
Half Year 3 4 © « 212 6 or 660 
Quarter. 116 0 « lll 6 or 313 0 


OREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. —It is 

pa artioulariy requested that all Communications, foreign 

Journals and Books, intended for the Editor of the Foreign 

Quarterly Review, may in future be sent direct t ~ the Publishers, 
Messrs. C CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


ONCHOLOGY.—In consequence of the great 
facilities which are now afforded for collecting Sues, 
Conchology has of late by my the most fashionable of the 
petecss sciences; and with the assistance of REEVE'S CON- 
—— GIA SY STEMAT 4c A. may be pursued as a study with 
oon of interest hitherto unknown in this country. The sale 
of this useful and elaborate Work is rapidly increasing, eight 
Parts out of the twelve are now published, and, when complete, 
it will form two aang Ly volumes, illustrated with 300 Plates 
of Shells, di ny dred species never before figured. 
Amateurs of all denominations are now invited to inspect the 
Author's Cabinets: they contain the largest assortment of Shells 
ever offered for sale, and are marked at about one-half the usual 
price, in order to induce collecting. Gentlemen residing in the 
country may have specimens coumpred te to ce noent to enable 
them to make selections.—LOV Bookseller and 
Naturalist, No. 8, King William-street, Seana 

















Zales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on SATURDAY, April 23, and Two following days, 
Senda excepte 


ted), 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 


BOOKS, comprising some of the best Publications in 
Divinity, C <r History, Biography, ‘Travels, Voyages, Law, 
and General Literature; also, a large number of Novels, Ro- 
mances, and Modern Popular Works of Fiction, by the most 
celebrated Authors ; together with an extensive Assortment of 
recent Periodicals and Magazines, &c. &c. 


Also, on FRIDAY, April 29. 

The VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY of a 
BARRISTER, deceased ; comprising Reports in me various 
Courts and the + Modern Works of Practice, &c. & 

Ma viewed, and Catalogues 
*,* Valuations made of Libraries, Office Furniture, Fiatures, &e. 


TRAWBERRY HILL—Messrs. Exxis beg 


most respectfully to notify that they propose making 
arrangements for the free convapenen of Visitors to Strawberry 
Hill Surin ihe Sale, who ti be resident, or who intend dini 
at, the CASTLE HOTEL, RICH ». The private Om 
buses of the. Hotel will proceed — a to Strawberry Hi i 
every morning in time for the commencement of the C7 and 
carriages will be at the i of Parties th bh 
Gentlemen's carriages oy s, without loss of time, he left Hs 
the superior stables of the fotel. wand Gentlemen travelling from 
London by public conveyance will also find the Castle Hotel, 
Richmond, the my and most convenient STATION whence 
to proceed to t' 

The Collection will, continue on view during the time of Sale, 














200 Articles on History, Topography, Divinity (some curious 
Catholic and Puritanical Work ks), Fine Arts, and Miscell 
ery yee at very Lary od Prices, aoe application, or 
sent st on resein of four penny stamps to fra 
ne No. 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
Just published, in 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 

Shakspeariana ; a Catalogue of all the Editions of 

wells Fab. Plays and their Commentaries. By J. O. Halli- 


1, E c. 
ind ble to every complete set of the Bard's works. 








rn OF E. CHURTON’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
26, HOLLES-STREET. 
HURTON’S BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
LIBRARY.—The sels system by which Subscribers can 
be supplied with all the New Publications, British and Lone 
Magazines, &c., is that pursued at this Establishment ; ; namely, 
to place at their disposal an unlimited supply of every New 
Work the day it issues from the press. Besides this advantage. 
the standard collection consists of Twenty-five ‘housan 


Volumes. 
First Class ..£5 Sper Ann. are allowed l2vols. .. «. 24 
Second Cla on . . B ce co eo 16 
*Extra Class 10 10 . o oe .< «© 
* This Class is designed for the on of Subscribers 
who require the whole of their collection to be of the newest 
Works; they are entitled to have purchased for them any new 
Work of general interest not previously added to the Library. 
The porters of the Establishment deliver Books in London 
twice a day. 


TERMS. In Town.’In the Country. 








RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 
All the new Publications, Fycietionh,, and Newspapers, are 
constantly on sale at the Library. An Annual Catalogue is 
rinted, containing such Works as can be oe from the Li- 
rary, and a large collection of Standard Works in Divinity, 
History, Biography, &c. at REDUCED PRicEs. Besides which, 
a large assortment of Bibles, Prayer Books, and a choice selec- 
tion of Publications in English, French, and Italian Literature, 
in elegant bindings, particularly - arly calculated for Presents, are 
always on view. 
THE STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 
IS COMPLETE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Fine Bath Post, from 6d. per quire 
Blotting Books, from 2s. 3d. to 4 Guineas am. 
Envelope Cases, from 4s. to 3 Guineas eac 
Envelopes, from 6d, to 12s. per 100, 
Steel Pens, from Is. per gross. 
Alumettes, from ls. each. 
Py + ——y Pencils, Playing Cards, Pocket Books, Card Cases, 
&c, in great variety. 








UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET 7. 
NDON. Managers. 
Charles Pole Sea Chairman. 
William Burnie, Es ag, De Deputy Chairma 
Charles Boulton, Esq. Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. dsay. 
James Campbell, jun. Esq. 
parry Chester, fea 
John Cockerell, Esq. 
John Drammond, Esq. 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. 
eto Harman, Esq. 
ngscote, me 
Fou ‘Ladbroke, & 


George Warde Norman, Esq. 
Brice Pearse, Esq. 

Brice Pearse, jun. Esq. 

Cc aries Renard Poles Esq. 


“oy Esq. 
George Sane 


mn Thornton, Esq. 
SHUA MILNE, Actuary 
LOW RATES,—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 

THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public that their Rates, on Young “ys aremuch 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
are entitled to a participation in the Prolits of this Society.— 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
Trades, also those holding F. ‘states on Lives, willsee the advan- 
tage of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office. 

Tables of Rates m ay be had at the Sun Life Office, i ie Corn- 
hill, at the Sun Fire’ Office in C ~~ 1 and at No. 65, Wel- 
beck-street, Cavendish- 7 ndon; also of any of the 


Agents for the Sun Fire O 
INS SURANCE COM- 











. y 
COTTISH UNION 
PANY.—Chief London Office, 419, West Stra: 
Instituted 1824. and incorporated by Royal c charter. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. —The Directors have been enabled 
in consequence of the care exercised in the admission of 
Lives, to make additions for the last seren years, averaging no 
less than fourteen per cent. on the sums insured. For example: 
the additions made to Policies of 1000/. each, vary from 133d. 7s. id. 
fo 148/. 178. 6d. according to the age at entry—a result, it is be- 
lieved, far more favourable to the Assured than ony @ other Com- 
»any has hitherto accomplished, when the LOW RATES of 
Premium charged by the Corporation are taken ato con- 
sideration. 

A printed Statement, containing full particulars of this large 
Bonus, may be had on application to the Secretary, 

e next division of Life Profits will take place in December, 


1846, being an interval were years; and persons entering before 


the Ist of August next, will enjoy one year's additional rating, 
and rank at next division of profits for Are complete years 
Forms of Rroposas may. id had at wel Otlices, Xo. 449, West 
Strand, and No, 7s, Kin; i iama-stroet, ity. 
Sis wi . SMITH, Secretary. 
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RITANNTA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
, Princes-street, Bank, London. 

This yA is empower red by a ‘special Act of Parliament. 
4 Vict. cap. | and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
ife Assurance, i in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, and fe 

present greater facilities and accommodation than can be ob- 
tained in other Offices. The decided superiority of its plan, and 
its claim to ) public peofevence, and = have been proved, 
+b y and d success. 


Extract from Increasing Rates of Premiam, fer an Assurance of 
1 r Whole Term of Life. 








Ann oat Premium payable duri ing 
Age.| Ist Five and. Five | 3rd Five | 4th Five Remainder 
ears. ears. years. e. 
510 £110 11 1% 4 £2 3 8 
12 2 11 7 217 6 
7 4 6 3 7 $| 434 
5 5 5 6 3! 613 7 
PETER EoaaiGa Resident Director. 
A liberal commission allowed to —— and Agents. 
Just published, pric 
N the APPLICATION of MUTUAL IN. 
SURANCE. to EDUCATION. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 








N E W N oO 
By MR. G. P. R. JAMES, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 


Conduit-street. 
A . 


rly in May, 
By Messrs. deandens & Otley. 
NEW NOVEL 
By the AUTHOR b * TALES of the O'HARA FAMILY.’ 


n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
AT HE = CONNELL 
By 70 HN BANIM, Eu. 
ng of * Tales of the O'Hara amily,’ &c. 
T. C. New 65, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square; T.&W. 
Boone, 29, New EesSeient 


AX, 2! APPLICATION “Of “the ‘CRITERIA of 
MATHEMATICS of PHILOSOPHY,’ for the Anni- 
hilatidn -' Atheism : illustrative of their Potency with regard to 











P’S 
By the Author of * The Life Book of a Labourer.’ 
. H. Dalton, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross. 


SECOND EDITION OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 


This day is published, in one volume, foolscap, 7s. cloth, 
HE BISHO DAUGHT 





Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 16s. cloth lettered, 
HE WORKS of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. 
Second Edition, with Portrait. 
Londen: Lene Brown, Green & IL 
e 30th of April, Part 1V. price 6d. 
HE MUSICAL CASKET; containing a choice 


Collection of National Airs, for One, Two, and Three 


Vo po 
: W.S. Orr & Co.; Edinburgh, T. & W. M'Dowall. 
Just — in Sostsoug, Sve 8vo. aries, >. oe. with a Portrait of the 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in the 
ESMAILLA ot ABD-EL KADER; and of Travels in 
Morocco and ye sien 
COLONEL SCOTT, K.S.F. K.C. 
By pataker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
ready, post 
ANDBOOK ‘to the PUBLIG GALLERIES 
of ART INand NEAR LONDON, by Mrs. JAMESON, 
ontaining, 


‘ Dulwich. 














. National Gallery, 
3: Windsor Castle, . =. Soane, 
3. Hampton Court. delphi. 
John Murray, pare Xt 


Now ready, with RIAD uts, post 8vo. 10s. 64 
OUR in AUSTRIAN Lat MBARDY, 
NORTHERN T YROL, and BAVA 
By JOHN BARROW, oy 
John Murray, Albemarle street. 


“o<— a, CHEAPER — 
w ready, with 24 Plates, feap. 
AXIMS and WIN TS on AN GLING, CHESS, 
SHOC TING, and OTHER MAT yeas: also *MISERIES 
of FISHING. By 5 RICHARD PENN, P.b 
hn Murray, onl a 


CHILDE HAROLD ILLUSTRATED, 
ow Woe royal 8vo. 2/. 2s., or India proofs, 3/. 3s. 


HILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 
By LORD BYRON, 

mbellished with 81x Ty-TWo ENG RAVINGS by F1INDENs, from 
original Drawings made by eminent Artists, and a Portrait of 

Lord Byron never before e ngraved, 
*,* Copies of the work are always ‘kept bound in morocco, 
and a few sets of the Plates on India paper, can be had in a 

Portfolio, price 41. 4 
yo Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
6th edition, revised, with a8 Weed eke zats, Plates, and Maps, 
mo. 
RINCIPLES of ‘GEOLOGY 3 or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as 
Illustrative of Geolk 
By CHARLES LYELL, Bos | v.RS. 
by the same / 
2nd edition, revised, » with 40 Wo oode —% “Plates, and Maps, 
q Ss 
Elements of Geology ; or, a Description and Clas- 
sification of Rocks and Fossils, ssootenting the Ancient Changes 
of the Earth and its Inhabitar 
John Murray, _ 


NEW WORK ON a 
Now ready, clot 

[HE HAND-BOOK of TURNING ; ; contain- 

ing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and Eccentric 
Turning. Also various plates, = Chucks, Tools, and Instru- 
ments; and Directions for Using the Eccentric Cutter, Drill, 
Veriical Cutter, -— _— cular Re oe, with Patterns and Instruc- 
tions for Working th 

Saunders & Ottley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


SIR E. L, BULWER’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
A N O N I. 
By the Author of ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ Night and Morning,’ &c. 
“An elegant and thoughtful book. It has qualities which 
cannot fail of instant appreciation.”"— Examiner. 

“It is at once full of p oetical beauty. of lofty thoughts, and of 
exquisite human interest.”""—Literary Gazette. 

“We need add nothing more to the evidences we have cited, 
of the exaatanie power disp layed in this very exciting and ima- 
ginative romance.”"’—-Atla 

Saunders & Otley. Publishers, Conduit-street. 


RANCIS’S DICTIONARY of ARTS and 
SCIENCES; explanatory of the Terms, Materials, Instru- 
ments, and Processes, used in Architecture, Natural Philosophy, 
athematics, Civil Engineering, Astronomy, the Fine Arts, 
Trades, Mechanics, and Manufactures, illustrated with 1100 En- 
me, * is now complete. May also be had in 15 Parts, at 7d, 
eac a 
The Magazine of Science and School of Arts; 
Masative of Modern Discoveries. Tuite i in Monthly Parts 
at 7d. Vol, III. is now ready, pri 
. Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row ; ; and all Booksellers, 





the 
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over 120 
otes and 








all forms of wryrons. Pensoning ; ;_with an actual Demonstration 
of Theism: in Letter Ist (1s.) of Critical Letters on Scribble- 
omania, by R. F. BRANC ASS SINE. 
Adg¢ ov ore Kai Ty yy Kivjow, 
Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 
To be ready with the Magazines, in 3 vols, price 1/. lls. 6d. 
in cloth, and lettered, 
ALES of the “JURY-R 200M. By GERALD 
GRIFFIN, Esq., Author of ‘Gisippus, ‘ The | Coltegions,’ &e. 
Also, on the Ist of May, in | vol. price 6s. 

The Rivals, and Tracy’s ‘Ambition, by Gerald 
Griffin, Esq., being the Fourth Volume of the collected Works 
of the Author. 

Maxwell & Co. oo Southarmpion- streets Strand. 
n the 30th of Ap 
Tn 1 vol. 8vo. poh One Guines, Sheth lettered, 
SIR UVEDALE PR on the 
FICTURESQUE + as compared with the Sublime and 
Beautiful. With ir a Suivonetery Essay on the Origin of Taste, 
and much original 
By Sir THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart. 
‘ gue Sean beautiful Engravings drawn on Wood by Mr. Mon- 
ue anle: 
‘Wm. re Co. London ; Caldwell, Lloyd & Co, Edinburgh. 
aes mast in 1 vol. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. (post free 6d. extra), 
ORACE WALPOLE’s OWN CATALOGUE 
of STRAWBERRY HILL, reprinted verbatim from the 
only genuine edition, as printed at his own private press at 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1842. 
REVIEWS 


Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arblay. Vol. 
Ii]. Colburn. 
Society is the victim of routine; whatever is 
ordinary, passes, by general consent, for ne- 
cessary ; and even crime grows to be regarded 
with a sort of indifference, when it clothes itself 
in the plausible exterior of custom. Hence the ad- 
vantage of foreign travel, the escape into a new at- 
mosphere of prejudices, usages, and follies, which, 
without being always more healthy than our own, 
benefits the intellectual constitution simply by 
being different. The enlargement of the under- 
standing thus produced, may, in some instances, 
be obtained by an escape in time, as well as in 
space; and there is much profitable matier for spe- 
culation in diaries, and other works like that now 
before us, which by minutely painting the man- 
ners of a by-gone epoch, discover to a nation, not 
in what it differs from others, but how much it is 
itself changed. In the frequent contrasts thus 
exhibited, consists the charm of Evelyn, Pepys, 
Mrs. Hutchinsen, and other writers, who have 
embodied much of the contemporary physiognomy 
in their narratives; although every reader who 
may return again and again to their pages, is 
not conscious of what is passing within himself 
during the perusal; and takes no note of the 
philosophy latent beneath the surface. In the 
yolumes of which the present is a continuation, 
there is (as our readers are by this time well 
aware) much of this illustrative anecdote ; but 
instead of at once running headlong, as we have 
hitherto done, in search of it, and of mere amuse- 





ment, it is perhaps time to pause and reflect for, 


a moment on the state of society into which the 
clever writer so pleasantly introduces us—and 
on the character of the Writer, who has made 
herself its exponent. 

Miss Burney, as we have before observed, was 
an admirable painter of the surface of society ; 
and the number and frequency of her pencil 
touches produce more striking effects than can 
always be obtained by a bolder and grander style 
of handling. In her narrative, down to the break- 
ing up of the Streatham coterie, we live and move 
among the true Lourgeoise class of England, the 
class of opulent tradesmen, embracing also some 
of the most distinguished personages of the time, 
the Johnsons, the Reynoldses, and the Burkes, 
with numberless minor stars. We had not got 
far into the first volume, before we arrived at a 
rather startling conclusion concerning the state of 
this society, in point of time so near to our own, 
yet, in exterior form, (and in spirit also, as it 
appears to us,) so very different. ‘Those amongst 
us who have passed the prime of life, must re- 
member when the names which glitter in Miss 
Burney’s Diary, were familiar as household words 
in the educated circles.— Peter Pindar’s ‘ Bozzy 
and Piozzi’ was quoted by our fathers at every 
turn; most of us were, in boyhood, so fed upon 
Johnsonian literature and story, as to have held 
“the great leviathan” almost for a contemporary. 
Yet, at every turn, something occurs,—some trait 
of manners, some social usage, which seems se- 
parated by more than a generation from the 
customs of actual society. But above all, we 
have been surprised at the limited range of ideas, 
the very common and ordinary subjects, forming 
the staple of conversations, in which so many 
Wits, literati, and observers took a frequent part. 
Of Dr. Johnson personally, we pecs wt ex- 
pect to learn much that was new. We see him, 
in Miss Burney’s kaleidoscope, a thought more 
gentle and amiable than we had hitherto beheld 

im; and there is something whimsical and Sir 
Roger de Coverley-ish in his love-making hover- 
gs round the fair narrator. But we were 





scarcely prepared for the infinite deal of twaddle 
and commonplace which escapes his lips, and 
those of the visitors at Streatham. The eye, 
indeed, is dazzled by the names of Burke, Mur- 
phy, Cumberland, Reynolds, and others of great 
contemporary celebrity; but little is recorded in 
the dialogues so minutely reported, which rises 
above the most ordinary mediocrity. With the 
lady lionesses it is still worse. Enormous pre- 
tension, and no little vulgarity, are their prevail- 
ing characteristics; and the Montagues, the 
Bowdlers, the Carters, and the Mores, with all 
their stiffness and pedantry, are as wearisome 
and insipid, as if their minds had never been 
raised above the contemplation of herringbone 
and tent-stitch. 


In this estimate, let us not be understood as 
undervaluing the work itself; or as detracting 
from the amusement to be derived from its 
lively gossip. However disappointed we may 
be in reference to what we expected to en- 
counter, we still read on with eagerness, in the 
conviction that what we do read is real. A 
more decisive proof cannot be desired of the 
superiority of fact to fiction, as a source of excite- 
ment. ‘There are few of the dramatis persone 
of our fashionable novels, whose conversations 
do not embrace a wider range of mind, and 
address themselves to topics of deeper import- 
ance, than those which Miss Burney has assigned 
to the interlocutors (for instance) of her Bath 
and Brighton assemblies: yet while the mind 
languishes under every new infliction of three 
customary post-octavos, it revels and luxuriates 
in the infinite nothings of the diarist. Nay, we 
are disposed to attribute much of Miss Burney’s 
charm, to the very circumstance of her thus paint- 
ing her personages in their every-day clothes, 
and to the absence of all effort at setting them 
off to advantage. Nor must it be inferred from 
these remarks, that we labour under the silly 
mistake of supposing the minds of clever per- 
sons always on the stretch; that their conver- 
sations are regular debates, or that they do not 
very often indulge in such sheer nonsense and 
“ exquisite fooling,” as mediocrity would not dare 
trust itself withal. This is so true, that perhaps 
the pleasantest reminiscences we possess of the 
social intercourse of past times, relate principally 
to such moments of abandonment. We did not, 
therefore, expect that the tone of these conversa- 
tions should be uniformly sustained at a high 
elevation ; but we are surprised that it should be 
so uniformly insignificant. Even in touching on 
the most frivolous topics, traits of thought, of wit 
or of reflection, will escape from the gifted, un- 
bidden and unconsciously ;—passages that might 
be isolated as aphorisms, or quoted for their 
point. Of these, the number discoverable in the 
Diary is small ; and as for the great and engross- 
ing subjects of philosophy and of politics, which 
were then beginning to come into question, there 
is scarcely a trace of them. In arriving at this 
unlooked for conclusion, we are driven upon an 
examination of its possible causes, and at once 
we ask ourselves, how far it depends upon some 
peculiarity in the mind of the narrator. It may, 
indeed, be possible, that, engrossed by a predo- 
minating idea, Miss Burney was unaware of the 
value of much that may have been said; insen- 
sible to sallies, or to characteristic traits, and, 
therefore, may have omitted to set them down; 
but it is scarcely imaginable that this should have 
been so constantly the case, as to leave a per- 
manent impression on the reader, that the merest 
trifles alone occupied the attention of society : and 
to lead to the suspicion, that if all these dialogues 
had been repeated of nameless and undis- 
tinguished individuals, they would have failed 
to stimulate public curiosity. 

A little reflection would, indeed, warn us that, 









































in this respect, some difference must have really 
existed between the Johnsonian age, and that in 
which we live. The generation which witnessed 
the French revolution has not lived and thought 
in vain, Events are powerful incentives to re- 
flection,—great masters of philosophy; and short 
as may be the interval which separates the pre- 
sent day from the age of the Johnsons and the 
Burkes, and the Mores and the Montagues, the 
experience crowded into that petty space of time 
has been equivalent to the previous teachings of 
centuries. But with all possible allowance for 
such causes, one cannot but be surprised at the 
great amount of difference betrayed on the pre- 
sent occasion, Feebleness of mind, enough we 
have in this nineteenth century of ours ; twaddle 
superabundant ; and quacks and impostors in 
law, in legislation, in theology, and in physic 
have, perhaps, a better field for their mischievous 
activity than in the olden time; but this does 
not depend upon any want of materials in society, 
as it exists, for coming at better opinions, so 
much as a want of a well exercised mind, and 
perhaps, also from a defect of energy in bring- 
ing that mind to bear upon them. The joint- 
stock information of the day is sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes, if the capital were duly em- 
ployed; and as for the current of discourse in 
the better circles, there are usually traces of a 
more extended reading, and there is no com- 
parison between the range of subjects discussed 
at the modern dinner table, and those exhibited 
in the brightest pages of this Diary. 


Turning, however, from the society of which 
Miss Burney reportsthus humbly, toherself,—few 
who are well acquainted with the lady’s writings 
will be slow to discover in her Diary, a running 
comment on them; or to perceive that, painted 
by herself, she comes forth, as we hinted hereto- 
fore, the very type of her favourite heroines. In 
rising from a perusal of Miss Burney’s novels, 
one cannot avoid a perception of the ground- 
lessness of the difficulties into which her heroines 
are plunged,—of how much of their embarrass- 
ments arises from a weak alarm, a childish dread 
of the Mrs. Grundys, a yielding to paltry motives, 
and a want of power to break through the lace- 
like meshes of the filmy nets which accident 
and the undue influence of the Mrs. Mittens and 
Duvals have cast around them. The ground- 
work of these imaginary characters is a vain con- 
ceit that all eyes are fixed on their persons and 
actions, and a morbid sensibility to the appear- 
ance they must make in the public apprehension, 
But this is, to a line, the portrait Miss Burney 
has drawn of herself in every page of the Diary. 
She goes into society with an overwhelming con- 
sciousness of the authoress about her; and all that 
she “sees, hears, tastes, smells, and touches” is 
nothing but Evelina. When she comes intoa 
room, her first embarrassment is where to seat 
herself, so as to escape from the imagined gaze 
of the company: and when seated, she is already 
laying a plot to pass to some distant corner, like 
the angels of the schoolmen, without touching on 
the intervening space. The idea of being taken 
for an author, that some exceedingly rude person 
will allude to a character or a phrase in her novel, 
or stare her out of countenance, appears to em- 
bitter her happiness, and to throw her into as 
much confusion as if it were an accusation of shop- 
lifting ; if, indeed, the whole be not downright 
affectation. Gencrally speaking, there is nothing 
so intrinsically coxcombical and self-centered as 
this excessive modesty, this ‘pride which apes 
humility.” If, indeed, the two be not one, they 
are linked together by the closest connexion of 
cause and effect. Without, however, imputing 
to Miss Burney a voluntary sin of affectation, it 
is impossible to avoid a conviction, that whatever 
were her annoyances on the score of notoriety, 
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“there was something in them not altogether 
unpleasant” (as Rochefoucauld has it) ; and that 
she would have been exceedingly disappointed 
had she passed wholly without notice. ‘“ Why,” 
says Mrs. Thrale, “will you, my lovely friend, 
give consequence to trifles by thus putting your 
peace in their power? Is not the world full of 
severe misfortunes and calamities ; and will you 
fret and look pale about such nonsense as this?” 
—the passage might serve for a motto to all the 
delicate distresses of her own heroines. 

Starting, with this singularly nervous sensitive- 
ness, from the privacy of domestic life into the 
society of wits, statesmen, and authors, Miss 
Burney seems to have seen in them her own gentle 
readers, and to have been exclusively preoccupied 
with her apprehensions of anticipated censure, 
or delight at unexpected eulogy. The whole 
world, she seems to have thought, was occupied 
with but one idea, and that was Evelina. Was 
Miss Burney, indeed, so far the dupe of her own 
vanity as to think nothing worth journalizing, 
but what related to herself? We think not; she 
possessed too much sense, and too much truthful- 
ness, deliberately to have overlooked or omitted 
what really did pass. But, however it may have 
been, this much is certain, that Burke, under her 
pen, ceases to be brilliant, Johnson is less senten- 
tious, Seward less lack-a-daisical, and Sheridan is 
positively dull, as they join in a chorus of un- 
meaning gallantries and ey critiques on 
herself and her writings. Cumberland, indeed, is 
admirably sketched, and in no respect inferior to 
the Sir Fretful Plagiary of the ‘ Critic,’ but this 
is simply because he cannot bring himself to talk 
of Evelina; and Daddy Crisp, merely because 
he does not flatter, is almost the only individual 
she dwells upon, whose conversations and whose 
letters discover much true sense. 

The fact is the more remarkable, by the con- 


trast of those passages in which she speaks as 


from herself; in which we discover all the 
various merits that have been so fully recog- 
nized in her fictitious narrative: her introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Cholmondeley, for instance, which, 
in vivacity and truth of delineation, is equal to 
the best of her imaginary scenes. 

In the Diary, as in her novels, Miss Burney’s 
remarks on society betray the same cat-like, fur- 
tive, but penetrating glances, piercing through 
and through minute particularities, absurdities of 
manner, oddities of outward gesture and carriage, 
whimsicalities of thought and expression, de- 
partures from conventional forms, sins against 
the established etiquettes of genteel uniformity ; 
everywhere ‘a wondrous waste of unexampled”’ 
power in depicting amusing trifles, without an 
attempt to penetrate beneath the surface to the 
great passions and deep thoughts, which are the 
springs of human action, and which form the 
legitimate throne of the novel-writer who aspires 
to the reputation of a true moralist. Consider- 
ing the times in which she wrote, there certainly 
is much room for the admiration so naively ex- 
pressed by Johnson on repeated occasions at 
this previous knowledge of society; and one 
does not well understand (although she was not 
so mere a child when she published, as is in- 
ferred in the panegyric) where she picked up 
the traits of manners and character that her first 
work exhibits—a work which was never ex- 
ceeded in those excellencies by her subsequent 
productions: but what is really surprising is, 
that the “ great moralist,” the author of Rasselas, 
did not seem to perceive in how narrow a sphere 
she moves, how little of general humanity she 
displays, and how much the realities of life are 
overlooked “in her philosophy.” 

It is undoubtedly to this identification of her 
heroines with herself, this reflection from within, 
this self-portraiture, that she owes both the viva- 
city and the truth of her delineations; but it is 





likewise possible that she was indebted for no 
inconsiderable portion of her success, to a similar 
harmony between herself and her readers. The 
near approach of her novels to the comedy of the 
day, shows that her mind was parcel of the 
common mind, and that she is principally supe- 
rior to her habitual readers in doing the same 
things better. Her female and microscopic 
views of society were new to the world, and were 
more suited to the tone and temper of the times, 
than the more nervous and more healthy philoso- 
phy of Fielding, or the coarse, though honest 

umour of Smollett. In her days, a Madame de 
Staél would have stood but a bad chance :—above 
her public, and not of it, she would not have 
been understood. Even the popularity of Mrs. 
Inchbald was less than it aa have been, 
for the want of some of Miss Burney’s graphic 
trifling. At the present day, the common- 
places of philosophy have become the common- 
places of every-day discourse, there is more 
danger to the novelist of failure, although through 
an undue effort to rise to the presumed level of 
society, than from excess of trifling, if that trifling 
be natural and graceful. The critic, now, would 
feel toohappy in lighting upon scenes of as much 
unpretending simplicity as those of Miss Burney, 
if they were described with equal truth, firmness, 
and vivacity. But we must no longer detain our 
readers from some acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the present volume. It is at once less 
brilliant and more rivetting than its predecessors. 
We have exchanged the pleasant company of 
Streatham and Norbury Park, for the formal- 
ities of the Royal Closet, and the melancholy 
mirth of the Equerries’ tea-table. It need not 
be added, that as far as regards wit, freedom of 
speech, and friendliness of intercourse, we have 
changed sadly for the worse. 
ness of the diarist’s eye and the truth of her 
touch remain the same—and the result is a study 
of life, for those who love such studies, calculat- 
ed to awaken interest, engage compassion, and 
excite the thought of the reader. Glimpses of 
the vapidity of court existence have been, ere 
this, vouchsafed us. Who has forgotten Madame 
de Maintenon’s lament for “her native mud’’? 
or the confessions of that weariness of life, in 
which, perhaps, the strictest balance of justice 
might admit, that her early ingratitude was ex- 
piated? The tale of old Madame von Giéthe, 
making efforts to secure the young German prin- 
cesses their favourite pastime of pumping from 
her yard-pump as much as they pleased, will 
recur to many—the palsying etiquette in which 
the youth of the ill-starred Marie Antoinette 
was laced, as it were, and powdered, and fur- 
belowed to death! But never, that we can re- 
collect, has such an English narration been laid 
before the world, of the amount of forbearance, 
fatigue, and self-renunciation, claimed for the 
subordinates, by whose ministry the machinery 
of court-society and court-splendour must be 
worked ; and that with a motion as perpetual as 
if there were no hearts to be broken, no feeble 
bodies to be worn to death! Miss Burney does 
not artfully make the most of her sufferings. 
On the contrary, “the sweet Queen,” as she 
delights to call her Royal Mistress, justified 
her best hopes, and surprised her, by a force of 
judgment, and a range of intellect, which our 
novelist had not expected to encounter: and, in 
truth, she makes out a very fair case. Then, 
the Princesses are described as being lovely as the 
royal maidens of a faéry tale, and as admirably 
condescending as lovely. It is the perpetual 
slavery—the renunciation of all social enjoyments 
—nay, in part, of some wholesome affections; it is 
the bodily hardship and fatigue—it is the auto- 
matical observance and parade—it is the watch 
and ward kept upon eye, lip, and even upon mu- 
tinous and self-asserting thoughts, displayed in 


But the shrewd- |* 





this volume, which have so deeply interested ys, 
We hinted in our last, that “ Cecilia” had bette 
have tamed her Beatrice-spirit to meet the Ben. 
edict humours of Mr. Crutchley, than become 
the Queen’s tire-woman, and Mrs. Schwellep. 
berg’s underling: but we did not anticipate cop. 
firmation so strong of the justice of our misgiy. 
ings, as these pages furnish. The sunshine of 
Miss Burney’s lot seems to have confined itself 
to the sanguine heart of her father, and the 
fantastic congratulations of Mr. Twining, whose 
epistle to her opens the volume. Nothing could 
have been more considerate than Miss Burney’s 
reception in the Royal dressing-room : but on 
taking her predecessor’s place in her own private 
apartments, her colleague and superior, Madame 
Schwellenberg, proved as exacting, vulgar, jea- 
lous, and tyrannical a personage, as ever was 
fed fat on back-stairs patronage, or blown up by 
back-stairs importance. The Equerries had been 
accustomed to mess with the Queen’s Ladies, 
and, of course, the arrival of an attractive ney 
face was a God-send to them; but its owner, 
who was honestly averse to this —— 80- 
ciety, in place of the uncontrolled leisure she 
had anticipated, saw it prudent to reduce herself 
to a perfect cipher, lest her companion’s jea- 
lousy should be aroused. The darling of Johnson 
compelled to keep silence by an illiterate Ger- 
man upper-servant!—the Lockes and the Cam- 
bridges exchanged for yawning Colonels and 
forward Majors, only too thankful to bestow 
their tediousness upon one who could pour 
out tea, and give them chairs to sit down upon! 
Truly, here is a change!—but a sketch of her 
daily life will bring the altered estate of Fanny 
Burney’s affairs yet more vividly home to the 
reader :— 

I rise at six o'clock, dress in a morning gown and 
cap, and wait my first summons, which is at all times 
from seven to near eight, but commonly in the exact 
half hour between them. The Queen never sends for 
me till her hair is dressed. This, in a morning, is 
always done by her wardrobe-woman, Mrs. Thielky, 
a German, but who speaks English perfectly well. 
Mrs. Schwellenberg, since the first week, has never 
come down in a morning at all. The Queen's dres 
is finished by Mrs. Thielky and myself. No maid 
ever enters the room while the Queen is in it. Mn 
Thielky hands the things to me, and I put them on, 
*Tis fortunate for me I have not the handing them! 
I should never know which to take first, embarrassed 
as I am, and should run a prodigious risk of giving 
the gown before the hoop, and the fan before the 
neck-kerchief. By eight o'clock, or a little after, 
for she is extremely expeditious, she is dressed. She 
then goes out to join the King, and be joined by the 
Princesses, and they all proceed to the King’s chapel 
in the Castle, to prayers, attended by the governesses 
of the Princesses, and the King’s equerry. Various 
others at times attend ; but only these indispensably. 
I then return to my own room to breakfast. I make 
this meal the most pleasant part of the day ; I have 
a book for my companion, and I allow myself an 
hour for it. * * At nine o'clock I send off my break- 
fast things, and relinquish my book, to make a serious 
and steady examination of everything I have upon my 
hands in the way of business—in which preparations 
for dress are always included, not for the present day 
alone, but for the court-days, which require a parti 
cular dress; for the next arriving birth-day ofany of 
the Royal Family, every one of which requires new 
apparel ; for Kew, where the dress is plainest ; and 
for going on here, where the dress is very pleasant to 
me, requiring no show nor finery, but merely to be 
neat, not inelegant, and moderately fashionable. 
That over, I have my time at my own disposal tilla 
quarter before twelve, except on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, when I have it only to a quarter before 
eleven. My rummages and business sometimes 0¢ 
cupy me uninterruptedly to those hours. When 
they do not, I give till ten to necessary letters of 
duty, ceremony, or long arrears ;—and now, from ten 
to the times I have mentioned, I devote to walking. 
These times mentioned call me to the irksome and 
quick-returning labours of the toilette, The hour 
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advanced on the Wednesdays and Saturdays is for 
curling and craping the hair, which it now requires 
twice a week. A quarter before one is the usual 
time for the Queen to begin dressing for the day. 
Mrs. Schwellenberg then constantly attends; so do 
I; Mrs. Thielky, of course, at all times, We help 
her off with her gown, and on with her powdering 
things, and then the hair-dresser is admitted. She 

nerally reads the newspapers during that operation. 
When she observes that I have run to her but half 
dressed, she constantly gives me leave to return and 
finish as soon as she is seated. If she is grave, and 
reads steadily on, she dismisses me, whether I am 
dressed or not; but at all times she never forgets to 
send me away while she is powdering, with a con- 
sideration not to spoil my clothes, that one would 
not expect belonged to her high station. Neither 
does she ever detain me without making a point of 
reading here and there some little paragraph aloud. 
When I return, I finish, if anything is undone, my 
dress, and then take Baretti’s Dialogues, my dearest 
Fredy’s Tablet of Memory, or some such disjointed 
matter, for the few minutes that elapse ere I am 
again summoned. I find her then always removed 
to her state dressing-room, if any room in this private 
mansion can have the epithet of state. There, ina 
yery short time, her dress is finished. She then says 
she won't detain me, and I hear and see no more of 
her till laed-time. It is commonly three o’clock when 
I am thus set at large. And I have then two hours 
quite at my own disposal: but, in the natural course 
of things, not a moment after! * * At five, we have 
dinner. Mrs. Schwellenberg and I meet in the 
eating-room. Weare commonly ééte-d-téte : when 
there is anybody added, it is from her invitation only. 
Whatever right my place might afford me of also in- 
viting my friends to the table I have now totally lost 
by want of courage and spirits to claim it originally. 
When we have dined, we go upstairs to her apart- 
ment, which is directly over mine. Here we have 
coffee till the terracing is over: this is at about eight 
o'clock. Our téte-d-téte then finishes, and we come 
down again to the eating-room. There the equerry, 
whoever he is, comes to tea constantly, and with him 


any gentleman that the King or Queen may have 
invited for the evening; and when tea is over, he 
conducts them, and goes himself, to the concert-room. 
This is commonly about nine o’clock. From that 
time, if Mrs. Schwellenberg is alone, I never quit her 
for a minute, till I come to my little supper at near 
eleven. Between eleven and twelve my last summons 


takes place, earlier and later occasionally. Twenty 
minutes is the customary time then spent with the 
Queen : half an hour, I believe, is seldom exceeded. 
I then come back, and after doing whatever I can to 
forward my dress for the next morning, I go to bed 
—and to sleep, too, believe me : the early rising, and 
a long day’s attention to new affairs and occupations, 
cause a fatigue so bodily, that nothing mental stands 
against it, and to sleep I fall the moment I have put 
out my candle and laid down my head. * * With 
regard to those summonses I speak of, I will now ex- 
plain myself. My summons, upon all regular occa- 
sions—that is, morning, noon, and night toilets—is 
neither more nor less than a bell. Upon extra occa- 
sions a page is commonly sent. At first, I felt inex- 
pressibly discomfited by this mode of call. A bell! 
—it seemed so mortifying a mark of servitude, I 
always felt myself blush, though alone, with conscious 
shame at my own strange degradation.” 

So much for the daily routine: but a thousand 
interruptions were superadded—there was the 
snuff in the Queen’s snuff-box to be moistened — 
and there were Badine, the Queen’s dog, and 
Badine’s basket to be cared for—and there were 
all the Princesses, who seem to have loved es- 
caping to Burney’s room on all conceivable 
errands—anything to get rid of court routine ! 
Our journalist's very meals were not under her 
own control.—One evening while Madame 
Schwellenberg was engrossed by a German 
baron, and Evelina was gossiping about her 
haleyon days at Streatham, with a guest or two: 

“Westerhahl, one of Mrs. Schwellenberg’s do- 
mestics, called me out of the room. John waited to 
speak to me in the gallery. ‘What time ma’am,’ 
cried he, ‘shall you have your supper?” ‘* What 
supper ?? cried I. ‘I only eat fruit as usual.’ * Have 





not you ordered supper, ma‘am, for to-night?” ‘No.’ 
‘There is one cooking for you—a fowl and peas.’ 
‘It’s some great mistake; run down and tell them so.’ 
I returned to the company, and would have related 
the adventure, had I been in spirits ; but voluntary 
speech escaped me not. Where I am not happy, or 
forced to it, it never does. In silence and in quiet, 
I court repose and revival; and I think, my dearest 
Susan, I feel that they will come. Presently I was 
called out again. ‘Ma'am,’ cried John, ‘the supper 
is ordered in your name. I saw the order—the clerk 
of the kitchen gave it in.” This was the most re- 
diculous thing I ever heard. I desired him to run 
down forthwith, and inquire by whose directions all 
this was done. He came back, and said, ‘ By Sir 
Francis Drake's.’ Sir Francis Drake is, I think, 
steward of the household. I then desired him to in- 
terfere no more, but let the matter be pursued in their 
own way. As soon as the company was gone, all 
but a Miss Mawer, who is on a visit to Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg, I told my tale. Mrs. Schwellenberg said 
the orders had been hers, that a hot supper belonged 
to my establishment, and that sometimes she might 
come and eat it with me. I had now not a word to 
add. At ten o’clock, both she and Miss Mawer ac- 
companied me to my room. Miss Mawer is an old 
maid ; tall, thin, sharp-featured, hurrying and dis- 
agreeable in her manner, but, I believe, good-natured 
and good-hearted, from all I have observed in her. 
The smell of the meat soon grew offensive to Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, who left me with Miss Mawer. AsI 
never eat any myself at night, all I could devise to 
make the perfume tolerable was to consider it as 
an opportunity for a lesson in carving: so I went to 
work straightforward to mangle my unbidden guest, 
for the use and service of Miss Mawer.” 


We must pass the well-known particulars of 
Margaret Nicholson’s attempt to assassinate 
George the Third; nonew fact being narrated, and 
our quest being traits and anecdotes of another 
quality. Shortly after this, a royal visit to 
Nuneham Harcourt was projected, which must 
not escape us so easily. ‘The intimation of such 
a purpose was accompanied by an especial mark 
of favour :— 

“At the second toilette to-day, Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg, who left the dressing-room before me, called 
out at the door, ‘Miss Bernar, when you have done 
from the Queen, come to my room.’ There was 
something rather more peremptory in the order than 
was quite pleasant to me, and I rather drily answered, 
* Very well, Mrs. Schwellenberg.’ * * When I went 
to Mrs. Schwellenberg, she said, ‘ You might know I 
had something to say to you, by my calling you before 
the Queen.’ She then proceeded to a long prelude, 
which I could but ill comprehend, save that it con- 
veyed much of obligation on my part, and favour on 
hers; and then ended with, ‘I might tell you now, 
the Queen is going to Oxford, and you might go with 
her; it is a secret—you might not tell it nobody. 
But I tell you once, I shall do for you what I can; 
you are to have a gown.’ I stared, and drew back, 
with a look so undisguised of wonder and displeasure 
at this extraordinary speech, that I saw it was un- 
derstood, and she then thought it time, therefore, to 
name her authority, which, with great emphasis, she 
did thus: ‘ The Queen will give you a gown! The 
Queen says you are not rich,’ &c. There was some- 
thing in the manner of this quite intolerable to me ; 
and I hastily interrupted her with saying, ‘I have 
two new gowns by me, and therefore do not require 
another.” Perhaps a proposed present from her 
Majesty was never so received before! but the gross- 
ness of the manner of the messenger swallowed up 
the graciousness of the design in the principal ; and 
I had not even a wish to conceal how little it was to 
my taste. The highest surprise sat upon her brow : 
she had imagined that a gown—that any present— 
would have been caught at with obsequious avidity ; 
but indeed she was mistaken. Seeing the wonder 
and displeasure now hers, I calmly added, ‘The 
Queen is very good, and I am very sensible of her 
Majesty’s graciousness ; but there is not, in this in- 
stance, the least occasion for it.’ * Miss Bernar,’ cried 
she, quite angrily, ‘ I tell you once, when the Queen 
will give you a gown, you must be humble, thankful, 
when you are Duchess of Ancaster !’ ” 

To Nuneham they went—Miss Burney was 





packed into a chaise with Miss Planta, governess 
to the Princesses :-— 

“In going across the park to the entrance, we saw 
not a creature. All were busy, either in attendance 
upon the royal guests, or in finding hiding-places 
from whence to peep at them. We stopped at the 
portico,—but not even a porter was there; we were 
obliged to get out of the carriage by the help of one 
of the postilions, and to enter the house by the help 
of wet grass, which would not suffer me to stay out 
of it, otherwise, I felt so strange in going in uninvited 
and unconducted, that I should have begged leave to 
stroll about till somebody appeared. Miss Planta, 
more used to these expeditions, though with quite as 
little taste for them, led the way, and said we had 
best go and see for our own rooms. I was quite of 
the same opinion, but much at a loss how we might 
find them. We went through various passages, un- 
knowing whither they might lead us, till at length we 
encountered a prodigious fine servant. Miss Planta 
asked him for Lady Harcourt’s maid; he bowed 
slightly, and passed on without making any answer. 
Very pleasant this !—I then begged we might turn 
back, not caring for another adventure of the same 
sort. Miss Planta complied; and we met two more 
of the yellow-laced saunterers, with whom she had 
precisely the same success, I think I never remem- 
ber to have felt so much shame from my situation as 
at that time. To arrive at a house where no mistress 
nor master of it cared about receiving me; to wander 
about, a guest uninvited, a visitor unthought of; 
without even a room to go to, a person to inquire 
for, or even a servant to speak to. * * We strayed 
thus, backwards and forwards, for a full quarter of an 
hour, in these nearly deserted straggling passages : 
and then, at length, met a French woman, whom 
Miss Planta immediately seized upon: it was Lady 
Harcourt’s woman, and Miss Planta had seen her at 
Windsor. ‘ Pray show us,’ cried Miss Planta, * where 
we are to go.’ She was civil, and led us to a parlour 
looking very pleasantly upon the park, and asked if 
we would have some tea. Miss Planta assented. 
She told us the King and Queen were in the park, 
and left us. As there was a garden-door to this room, 
I thought it very possible the royal party and their 
suite might return to the house that way. This gave 
great addition to my discomposure, for I thought that 
to see them all in this forlorn plight would be still the 
worst part of the business; I therefore pressed Miss 
Planta to let us make another attempt to discover 
our own rooms. Miss Planta laughed exceedingly at 
my disturbance, but complied very obligingly with 
my request. The wardrobe women had already been 
shewn to the rooms they were to prepare for the 
Queen and the Princesses. * * In this our second 
wandering forth we had no better success than in the 
first ; we either met nobody, or only were crossed by 
such superfine men in laced liveries, that we attempt- 
ed not to question them. My constant dread was 
of meeting any of the royal party, while I knew not 
whither to run. Miss Planta, more inured to such 
situations, was not at all surprised by our difficulties 
and disgraces, and only diverted by my distress-from 
them. We met at last with Mhaughendorf, and Miss 
Planta eagerly desired to be conducted to the Prin- 
cesses’ rooms, that she might see if everything was 
prepared for them. When they had looked at the 
apartments destined for the Princesses, Miss Planta 
proposed our sitting down to our tea in the Princess 
Elizabeth’s room.” 


The room belonging to our shy and discom- 
fited authoress was at last found :— 


“ Here we remained about two hours, unsummon- 
ed, unnoticed, unoccupied—except in forcing open 
a box which Mrs. Thielky had lent me for my ward- 
robe, and of which I had left the key, ingeniously, at 
Windsor. At ten o’clock a maid came to the door, 
and said supper was ready. ‘Who sent you?’ I 
called out. *Who do you come from ?’ cried Miss 
Planta. She was gone ;—we could get no answer. 
About a quarter of an hour after, one of those gentle- 
men footmen for whom you must already have dis- 
covered my partiality, called out, from the stairs 
without troubling himself to come to the door, * The 
supper waits.” He was already gone; but Miss 
Planta darted after him, calling out * Who sent you ? 
—who did you come to ? She was not heard by this 
gentleman, but what she said was echoed after him 
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by some other, and the answer that reached our ears 
was, ‘ The Equerries want the ladies.’ This was 
enough ; Miss Planta returned quite indignant, after 
hastily replying, * We don’t choose any supper.’ * * A 
little after the scenes I have described, I was sur- 
prised, when, late at night, my summons was brought 
me by Lady Harcourt, who tapped gently at my 
door, and made me a little visit, previously to tell- 
ing me her errand. She informed me, also, that the 
Queen had given her commands for Miss Planta and 
me to belong to the suite the next day, in the visit to 
Oxford ; and that a carriage was accordingly ordered 
for us. * * My next difficulty was for a hair-dresser. 
Nuneham is three or four miles from Oxford ; and 
I had neither maid to dress, nor man to seek a 
dresser. I could only apply to Mrs. Thielky, and 
she made it her business to prevail with one of the 
royal footmen to get me a messenger, to order a 
hair-dresser from Oxford at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

Not a few were the occurrences of this jour- 
ney, calculated to remind Miss Burney, that she 
was “another and the same” as the spoiled child 
of admiring friends : 

* At Christ Church College, where we arrived at 
about three o'clock, in a large hall there was a cold 
collation prepared for their Majesties and the 
Princesses. It was at the upper end of the hall. I 
could not see of what it consisted, though it would 
have been very agreeable, after so much standing 
and sauntering, to have given my opinion of it in an 
experimental way. Their Majesties and the Prin- 
cesses sat down to this table; as well satisfied, I be- 
lieve, as any of their subjects so to do. The Duchess 
of Ancaster and Lady Harcourt stood behind the 
chairs of the Queen and the Princess Royal. There 





were no other ladies of sufficient rank to officiate for | 
Lord Harcourt | 


Princesses Augusta and Elizabeth. 
stood behind the King’s chair; and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and the head master of Christ Church, with 


salvers in their hands, stood near the table, and | 


ready to hand, to the three noble waiters, whatever 


was wanted: while the other Reverend Doctors and | 


Learned Professors stood aloof, equally ready to pre- 
sent to the Chancellor and the Master whatever they 
were to forward. We, meanwhile, untitled attend- | 
ants, stood at the other end of the room, forming a | 
semi-circle, and all strictly facing the royal colla- | 
tioners. We consisted of the Miss Vernons, thrown 

out here as much as their humble guests—Colonel | 
Fairly, Major Price, General Harcourt, and,—though | 
I know not why,—Lady Charlotte Bertie ;—with all 

the inferior Professors, in their gowns, and some, too | 
much frightened to advance, of the upper degrees. | 
These, with Miss Planta, Mr. Hagget, and myself, 

formed this attendant semi-circle. The time of this | 
collation was spent very pleasantly—to me, at least, | 
to whom the novelty of the scene rendered it enter- | 
taifiing. It was agreed that we must all be absolutely 
famished unless we could partake of some refresh- 
ment, as we had breakfasted early, and had no chance 
of dining before six or seven o’clock. A whisper 
was soon buzzed through the semi-circle, of the de- 
plorable state of our appetite apprehensions ; and 
presently it reached the ears of some of the worthy 
Doctors. Immediately a new whisper was circulated, 
which made its progress with great vivacity, to offer 
us whatever we would wish, and to beg us to name 
what we chose. Tea, coffee, and chocolate, were 
whispered back. The method of producing, and the 
means of swallowing them, were much more difficult 
to settle than the choice of what was acceptable. 
Major Price and Colonel Fairly, however, seeing a 
very large table close to the wainscoat behind us, de- 
sired our refreshments might be privately conveyed 
there, behind the semi-circle, and that, while all the 
group backed very near it, one at a time might feed, 
screened by all the rest from observation. I suppose 
I need not inform you, my dear Susan, that to eat in 
presence of any of the Royal Family is as much hors 
dusage as to be seated. This plan had speedy suc- 
cess, and the very good Doctors soon, by sly degrees 
and with watchful caution, covered the whole table with 
tea, coffee, chocolate, cakes, and bread and butter. 
The further plan, however, of one at a time feasting 
and the rest fasting and standing sentinels, was not 
equally approved ; there was too much eagerness to 
seize the present moment, and too much fear of a 
sudden retreat, to give patience for so slow a proceed- 





ing. We could do no more, therefore, than stand in 
a double row, with one to screen one throughout the 
troop ; and, in this manner, we were all very plenti- 
fully and very pleasantly served. The Duchess of 
Ancaster and Lady Harcourt, as soon as the first 
serving attendance was over, were dismissed from 
the royal chairs, and most happy to join our group, 
and partake of ourrepast. The Duchess, extremely 
fatigued with standing, drew a small body of troops 
before her, that she might take a few minutes’ rest 
on a form by one of the doors ; and Lady Charlotte 
Bertie did the same, to relieve an ankle which she 
had unfortunately sprained. ‘Poor Miss Burney !’ 
cried the good-natured Duchess, ‘I wish she could 
sit down, for she is unused to this work. She does 
not know yet whatit is to stand for five hours following, 
as we do.” * * Miss Planta glided away, behind a 
pillar, and, being there unseen, was able to lounge a 
little. She was dreadfully tired. So was everybody 
but myself. For me, my curiosity was so awake to 
everything, that I seemed insensible to all inconveni- 
ence. * * In another college (we saw so many, and 
in such quick succession, that I recollect not any by 
name, though all by situation) I saw a performance 
of courtly etiquette, by Lady Charlotte Bertie, that 
seemed to me as difficult as any feat I ever beheld, 
even at Astley’s or Hughes’s. It was in an extremely 
large, long, spacious apartment. The King always 
led the way out, as well as in, upon all entrances 
and exits; but here, for some reason that I know 
not, the Queen was handed out first ; and the Prin- 
cesses, and the. Aide-de-camp, and Equerry followed. 
The King was very earnest in conversation with 
some Professor ; the attendants hesitated whether to 
wait or follow the Queen ; but presently the Duchess 
of Ancaster, being near the door, slipped out, and 
Lady Harcourt after her. The Miss Vernons, who 
were but a few steps from them, went next. But 
Lady Charlotte, by chance, happened to be very 


| high up the room, and near to the King. Had I 


been in her situation, I had surely waited till his 
Majesty went first ; but that would not, I saw, upon 
this occasion, have been etiquette ;—she therefore 
faced the King, and began a march backwards,—her 
ankle already sprained, and to walk forward, and 
even leaning upon anarm, was painful to her: never- 
theless, back she went, perfectly upright, without one 
stumble, without ever looking once behind to see 
what she might encounter; and with as graceful a 
motion, and as easy an air, as I ever saw anybody 
enter a long room, she retreated, I am sure, full 
twenty yards backwards out of one.” 

At Cardinal Wolsey’s college— 

“Mr. F. produced, from a paper repository 
concealed in his coat pocket, some apricots and 
bread, and insisted upon my eating; but I was not 
inclined to the repast, and saw he was half famished 
himself ;—so was poor Miss Planta: however, he 
was so persuaded I must both be as hungry and as 
tired as himself, that I was forced to eat an apricot to 
appease him. Presently, while we were in the midst 
of this regale, the door suddenly opened, and the 
Queen came in !—followed by as many attendants as 
the room would contain. Up we all started, myself 
alone not discountenanced ; for I really think it quite 
respect sufficient never to sit down in the royal pres- 
ence, without aiming at having it supposed I have 
stood bolt upright ever since I have been admitted 
to it. Quick into our pockets was crammed our 
bread, and close into our hands was squeezed our 
fruit ; by which I discovered that our appetites were 
to be supposed annihilated, at the same time that 
our strength was to be invincible.” 

To some, these travelling adventures of a gen- 
tlewoman may appear only to make up a page 
of farcical distress, such as the chronicler de- 
lighted to introduce into her novels. To our- 
selves, there is matter for deeper and sadder 
thought in them. 








Report in Favour of the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment made to the Legislature of the 
State of New York. New York, Published 
by order of the House of Assembly. 

Tue Committee which presented this Report to 

the Legislature of New York, was appointed in 


subject in the governor’s message to the Hong 
of Assembly :— 

“Sixteen convictions for murder have been 
ported to me within the last two years. Of t 
one conviction was reversed by the Court for th 
Correction of Errors ; one convict was pardoned be 
cause, although he pleaded guilty to the charge, it 
was certified by the court that he was insane wheq 
the crime was committed ; the sentences of three 
were commuted to confinement in the State prison 
for life, upon the ground of doubts of the justice of 
their conviction, or from mitigating circumstances; 
nine have suffered the penalty prescribed by law; 
and two are now awaiting the same fearful punish. 
ment. While many citizens deny the absolute rj 
of government to inflict capital punishment, all agree 
that its too great frequency operates as an encourage. 
ment rather than a preventive of crime. It is an in 
teresting and important inquiry whether that frequency 
does not exist among us.” 


The italicized passage raises the important 
question of the expediency of the total abolition 
of the punishment of death by law, and suggests, 
as the basis of the discussion, the efficacy or in- 
efficacy of capital punishment in the prevention 
of crime. The frequency of executions in New 
York is not very material to the issue; that 
State contains two millions and a half of in- 
habitants, and there have been eleven executions 
in two years. The only crimes at present 
capitally punished, are treason, murder, and 
arson in the first degree, and for these, if for any, 
such a penalty should be inflicted; but after 
mature Jcitberation, the Select Committee hag 
reported that capital punishments ought to be al- 
together abolished, and we shall lay before our 
readers an abstract of the reasoning on which 
they base their conclusion. 

They first approach the bse in its scrip- 
tural aspect,—the Mosaic Code and the Covenant 
with Noah being usually quoted as authorities 
by the advocates of capital punishment. The 
Report acknowledges that the Mosaic Code pre- 
scribes the punishment of death, and replies— 

“But who is there at this day who would look 
to those laws—a code framed under circumstances so 
peculiar, for purposes, to be accomplished in the 
distant course of time, so awfully mysterious—for any 
model for the institutions of a nation and age falling 
within the scope of the milder law of that Christian 
dispensation by which the former was superseded 
and abrogated ? The code of Moses was indeed a 
scarcely less sanguinary one than that which the 
Athenian legislator was said to have written in blood. 
Not only were the Jews a semi-barbarian nation, for 
whom rude and severe laws were natural and perhaps 
necessary ; but they were a peculiarly stubborn 
and ‘stiff necked’ people, uncontrollable, in their 
fierce and wayward impulses of evil, even by the 
most fearful restraints of supernatural authority, and 
incurable by chastisements and scourgings, of both 
physical and moral suffering, which we still shudder 
at the distance of thousands of years to read of, in 
that history which is impressed on every page with 
the stamp of the superhuman—the superhuman run- 
ning at times seemingly into the inhuman—vwill not 
be questioned by any. * * The reference to the au- 
thority of the Mosaic code proves nothing, by proving 
a great deal too much. If it is to be regarded as 
either commanding or justifying, to us who live within 
the pale of the Christian dispensation, the practice 
of capital punishment for the crime of murder, it is 
equally authoritative in reference to a great many 
other offences, to which it would be deemed at this 
day, by the universal moral sense of all Christian 
nations, a perfect insanity of ferocity and fanaticism 
to dream of applying it. Almost every one of the ten 
commandments, as well as that which says that ‘thou 
shalt not kill,’ has attached fo itthe penalty of death.” 

The long list of crimes for which death was 
inflicted by the Levitical law is then given, and 
the connexion of most with the peculiar dispen- 
sation vouchsafed to the Jews demonstrated ; and 
hence the reporters infer the abrogation of this 
severe code under the merciful dispensation of 





consequence of the following reference to the 


Christ. Having referred to three passages In 
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the New Testament, sometimes quoted in defence 
of capital punishments, but which have, in fact, 
no relevancy to the question, the passage in the 
Noahic Covenant— whosoever sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall (or will) his blood be shed,” 
—comes under discussion. It is obvious enough 
that the original will bear to be translated, either 
as an injunction or a prediction, according to 
which of the two English signs of the future we 
use for the single Hebrew form. But the Report 
carries the matter farther, it truly states that 
the passage may be rendered, “ Whatsoever 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall its blood be 
shed ; for in the image of God made He man,” 
and argues from the last clause, that the passage 
permits or enjoins only the destruction of beasts 
that are pernicious to human life. This theory 
js supported by much ingenious and plausible 
reasoning, and is further confirmed by a re- 
ference to the case of Cain, who, though a 
murderer, was taken under God’s special pro- 
tection. The Report then dwells on the horror 
of abridging the sinner’s time for repentance, 
and relates many fearful anecdotes of the death 
of impenitent sinners. Doubts are thrown on 
the reality of the vaunted conversions of cri- 
minals, and instances are given of many who 
appeared to have been sincere penitents, but 
who, when reprieved, were found to be as pro- 
fligate as ever :— 

“A very different lesson of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity was taught by St. Augustine,—one of the early 
fathers of the church, who himself owed his regenera- 
tion to the gospel,—who relates, in his epistles, that 
when bishop of Hippona, he prayed, in the name of 
that Gospel, for the lives of the murderers who had 
assassinated a priest of his diocese ; alleging, in his 
letter to the Roman proconsul, that it was better to 
make them work, and to leave them time for repent- 
ance, than to put them to death;—a very different 
lesson, too, by the solemn words of Ezekiel, which 


Mr. Livingston suggests should be inscribed over the 
gate of every penitentiary: ‘As I Live, saith the 
Lorpv Gop, I have no pleasure in the DEatH of a 
sinner, but rather that he should TURN FROM HIS 
WICKEDNESS AND Live.” 


Passing lightly over the question, whether 
society has, in any case, a right over human life, 
which is virtually conceded, the Report proceeds 
to investigate how far self-defence can be pleaded 
asa cause for the exercise of such a right. A 
lunatic is more dangerous to society than a sane 
man who has committed a murder, but no one 
would propose to hang the lunatic, though his 
morbid tendency to destruction should be ever 
sostrongly developed. The right of self-defence 
in society must necessarily be limited by the 
same restriction as it is in the case of individuals, 
“Aman attacks me,” says the Marquis Pastoret, 
“Ican only defend myself by killing him,—I 
killhim. ‘To justify society in doing the same, 
it must be in the same situation of not being 
able to do otherwise.” But society is not in the 
same situation; it does not seize the criminal 
until after the crime, which no human power 
can recall or repair, and it puts him to death 
as “an example”’ to others :— 

“A shocking sort of experimenting on human 
nature, as it has well been termed, to kill one man 
in order to reform or confirm the virtue of another: 
vhich in consequence of one now irretrievable evil 
reproduces the same in the person of its author; seeks 
to repress the indulgence of cruelty, by a cruelty not 

ruthless, and still more deliberate ; and can only 
deter from the shedding of human blood, by itself 
setting the example of the very act it forbids.” 

The next point for consideration is, whether 
the dread of death is the most effective restraint 
criminal passion. Lord Bacon’s sentiments 
on this point are quoted :— 

“Revenge triumphs over death; love slights it ; 
honor aspireth to it ; grief flieth to it; fear preoc- 
cupieth it; nay, we read, after Otho, the emperor, 
had slain himself, pity (which is the tenderest of 





affections) provoked many to die, out of mere com- 
passion to their sovereign, and as the truest sort of 
followers.” 

A soldier volunteering on a forlorn hope,—a 
sailor joining in a cutting-out party—an engineer 
correcting the defects of powerful machinery 
while in motion—fire-men attempting to save 
life or property, constantly encounter chances of 
death, at least as great as those to which the 
perpetrators of atrocious crimes expose them- 
selves. The principle of the fear of death is 
counteracted by that principle of self-love and 
hope which may be called forth to the utmost 
possible extent of delusion in every mind. “ The 
fear of death,” says Mr. Livingstone, “ will rarely 
deter from the commission of great crimes ; it is 
on the contrary, aremedy peculiarly inapplicable 
to those offences. Ambition, which usually in- 
spires the crime of treason, soars above the fear 
of death; avarice, which whispers the secret 
murder, creeps below it; and the brutal debase- 
ment of passion, which prompts the only other 
crime thus punished in our State (Louisiana) is 
proverbially blind to consequences, and reckless 
of obstacles that impede its gratification. Threats 
of death will never deter men who are actuated 
by these passions; many of them affront it in 
the very commission of the offence, and there- 
fore readily incur the lesser risk of suffering it 
in what they think the impossible event of de- 
tection.” The criminal calculates not on one set 
of chances, but on several ;—there are chances 
that the crime will not be detected—that it will 
not be prosecuted,—that witnesses will not come 
forward,—that a flaw may be found in the in- 
dictment,—that juries may refuse to convict,— 
that judges may be disposed to mercy,—and that 
interest may obtain a pardon. Were the dread 
of death a much more powerful motive than it 
has ever been proved to be, these chances set it 
at a distance and rob it of its terrors. 

How far this motive operates in the way of a 
deterring example, cannot be properly estimated 
by us, sitting in our closets, surrounded by moral 
influences, and educated in feelings that revolt 
at the mere idea of disgrace. Yet, even we, if 
we examine our own thoughts, will find that our 
horror is not excited so much by the fact of 
death as by its accompaniments ;—the gripe of | 
the hangman, the degradation of the rope, the 
gaze of the staring crowd. But are these accom- 
paniments equally horrible to the criminal classes, 
—to men whose feelings have been brutalized, and 
whose sensibilities have been rendered callous ? 
Let us seek a reply in their conduct ;—Mr. 
Livingstone relates the following anecdote, on 
the authority of Sir T. F. Buxton :— 

“ An Irishman, found guilty of issuing forged bank 
notes, was executed, and his body delivered to his 
family. While his widow was lamenting over the 
corpse, a young man came to her to purchase some 
forged notes. As soon as she knew his business, for- 
getting at once both her grief and the cause of it, 
she raised up the dead body of her husband, and 
pulled from under it a parcel of the very paper for 
the circulation of which he had forfeited his life. At 
that moment an alarm was given of the approach of 
the police ; and not knowing where else to conceal 
the notes, she thrust them into the mouth of the 
corpse, and there the officers found them.” 

The brutalizing effect of public executions on 
the spectators is notorious; there is a strange 
morbid tendency in the human mind towards 
imitating deeds of horror. Volney relates that 
after “the reign of terror,” it was not unusual 
to see children amusing themselves with guil- 
lotining cats and chickens. 

The discussion of morbid imitation naturally 
suggests the consideration of “ homicidal mono- 
mania,” of which a fearful instance was exhibited 
some years ago, when the captain of a vessel 
called seven or eight of his crew successively 





into his cabin, and murdered each as he entered. 


We have had before us the Reports of the phy- 
sician to the Lunatic Asylum in which this man 
is now confined, and they establish beyond 
doubt that this horrible act was committed in a 
—— of a produced by a functional 

erangement of the bodily system. It is at least 
possible that cases may have been handed over 
to the hangman which ought to have been re- 
ferred to the physician. This subject is discussed 
at great length in the Report, but it will be 
sufficient to add, that the best physiologists are 
of opinion that “monomania arising from de- 
rangement of the physical functions” is much 
more common than the world generally believes. 

The danger of hanging an innocent person is 
next dwelt upon ; and instances are given where 
the unsuspected testimony of the real perpetrator 
has been the principal evidence on which the 
innocent person has been hung. The bare pos- 
sibility of such an event should, however, be 
sufficient to induce us to consider whether means 
of prevention full as efficacious may not be de- 
vised, instead of this irremediable evil. The 
Committee propose perpetual imprisonment as 
the proper means, and thus describe its efficacy : 

“The salutary influence of the ‘ example’ of the 
penalty of the law fur the violation of the law—in- 
stead of its being, as now, the occasion of a brief ex- 
citement in the immediate vicinage of the scene of 
its infliction, speedily to be dismissed from the 
thoughts of all and from the memories of all but a 
limited number—would end only with the life which 
it would doom the criminal to drag out, to the natural 
close assigned to it by Him who gave it. It would, 
perhaps, be well to erect a separate prison for the in- 
carceration of such convicts. The isolation of the 
very walls which immure them, from all contact with 
any other habitations of the rest of the race against 
which they have been guilty of so monstrous an out- 
rage, would continue to strengthen the impression of 
solemn dread with which that gloomy abode would 
always be contemplated by the latter. This is not, 
however, a point of any importance sufficient to claim 
our present attention. The terror with which this 
punishment would be regarded, alike from its nature 
and duration, and from its greatly increased certainty, 
would not need be enhanced by any such additional 
appeal to the imagination. The criminal who should 
have abused the young energies and passions of man- 
hood, perhaps at its earliest period, so as to imbrue 
his hands in the sacred blood of his fellow creature, 
might here be seen, perhaps half a century after, a 
gray old man; and the spectacle of all the inmates 
of the Murderers’ Prison, each lengthening out the 
weary chain of his days according to the respective 
dates of their crimes—in labour—solitude—ignominy 
—food, clothing and lodging, all coarse and hard— 
excommunication from their kind, and even from all 
the domestic relations which their civil death will 
have severed as completely as is done by the natural 
dissolution of soul and body—never again to behold 
the face of mother, wife, child, brother, or friend— 
known and familiar as the whole would be kept to 
the public mind, by the periodical accounts of the 
establishment which would be published, and by that 
shuddering interest with which it would be regarded 
by the whole community— it cannot be doubted that 
such a mode of at the same time punishing and pre- 
serving to punish, would operate with a hundredfold 
increased effect to restrain from similar crime, by the 
terror of example.” 

In conclusion, the Committee declare their 
belief that the public mind is ripe for the change. 
Though more exciting political questions have 
engrossed the attention of the press and of public 
meetings, yet an opinion unfavourable to capital 
punishments has been silently diffused through 
the thinking portion of the community. 

“So far as the private experience of most of the 
members of the committee, in current society—to- 
gether with the consideration of the large number of 
persons daily refusing to sit on juries in capital cases 
—is calculated to afford them an evidence of the 
extent of the prevalence of this opinion, it is their 
sincere conviction, that a very large majority of the 


people of this State are at heart decidedly opposed 
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to capital punishment,—that the number would be 
exceedingly small who would not hail with high gra- 
tification at least the trial of the proposed reform as 
an experiment, an experiment that may be with per- 
fect ease abandoned by the next or any succeeding 
Legislature,—and that after the attention which has 
been drawn to the subject at the present session, a 
very profound dissatisfaction and disappointment 
would pervade the public mind, if any causes were 
allowed by this body to frustrate or delay a definite 
action upon it.” 

We have strictly confined ourselves to giving 
an abstract of this important Report, with scarcely 
a word of comment from ourselves. The subject 
is one on which too hasty a judgment should be 
deprecated ; but it is, at the same time, one which 
well deserves consideration. It now engages 
the attention of seven of the State legislatures in 
the American Union, and it is certain to be 
brought under the consideration of the British 
Parliament. We have felt it to be our duty, not 
to guide thought, but to collect materials for 
thinking; the Report before us states all the 
elements which must be taken into account in 
order to reacha right conclusion. Already much 
has been done to ameliorate the severities of our 
criminal code; there is a growing tenderness for 
human life, which is a gratifying sign of moral 
and social improvement in the nation ; there is, 
what is still better, a growing conviction, that to 
diminish the amount of human suffering is the 
most efficacious means to diminish the amount 
of human crime. 





The Mabinogion, from the Llyfr Coch 0 Her- 
gest, and other Welsh Manuscripts: with an 
English Translation and Notes. 
Charlotte Guest, 
man & Co. 

Tue first and second parts of this series of an- 


By Lady 
Parts III.andIV. Long- 


cient Welsh tales (see Athen. Nos. 578, 620) 
contained the originals of two romances, which 
have for many centuries been claimed by France 
and Germany, no less than by England, as por- 
tions of their popular national literature. Of 
those now before us, ‘ Geraint, the Son of Erbin’ 
has obtained nearly as wide a European cele- 
brity ; for Chrestien de Troyes, ane of the earliest 
French trouvéres Qve use the term advisedly, 
to distinguish him from the Anglo-Norman 
trouvéres, who were Englishmen, though they 
used the Norman dialect), in his lightest and 
most flowing octo-syllabic measure, has detailed 
the story of Geraint’s wanderings and successive 
deeds of prowess, with a closeness of translation 
not often to be met with in the “Romans” of 
the twelfth century; while Hartmann von der 
Ave has translated the story as told by Chrestien 
de Troyes, as he had done the “ Lady of the 
Fountain,” and repeated to the dwellers on the 
Rhine and the inhabitants of the Black Forest, 
the tale which the bard had told in the mountain 
fastnesses of Wales. It is singular that no Eng- 
lish version is extant of this story; portions of 
it, however, have been “ worked,” so to speak, 
into the staple of many of our ancient ballads, 
and we have a dim recollection of the gentle 
Enid, figuring as the heroine of a tale of huge 
castles inhabited by giants, and enchanted 
forests full of marvels and mystery, which awak- 
ened our wonder and interest in our nursery 
days. The last of the series, ‘Kilhwch and 
Olwen,’ claims a higher antiquity than the pre- 
ceding. It appears, as the editress remarks, 
“to be purely British; the characters and events 
which it celebrates are altogether of native origin; 
nor has any parallel or counterpart been found 
in any other language.” ‘The very style seems 
to belong to a more remote antiquity, for while 
there is the same naive and simple mode of nar- 
ration, the same appearance of perfect truthful- 
ness even while relating the most startling 
marvels, it exhibits a wild imagery which re- 





minds us of the lyrics of Llywarch Hén, and is 
pervaded by a strain of solemn and mystic, 
though now unintelligible allegory, which for- 
cibly brings to mind those remnants of the half- 
revealed creed of Druidism, the poems of Talies- 
sin, and the yet more ancient Triads. 

To begin with the former of these. ‘ Geraint, 
the son of Erbin,” pricks forth to Caerleon, 
whose ruins were regarded, by the knightly 
aspirant, with an enthusiasm little inferior to 
that with which the Crusaders contemplated the 
Holy City. It is Pentecost-tide, and Arthur 
on this occasion held his court there, ‘‘ because 
Caerleon was the place most easy of access in 
his dominions, both by sea and land ;” and nine 
kings were there assembled, besides a host of 
knights. On Whit-Tuesday, ‘a tall fair-headed 
youth” came from the Forest of Dean, with the 
welcome news that a white stag, which would 
not “herd with any other animal, through 
stateliness and pride, so royal is his bearing,” 
was there, ready for the king’s hunting. The 
royal hunt is proclaimed for the morrow. It 
happens that Queen Gwenhwyvar, as she fol- 
lows after the party, accompanied only by a 
single maiden, is overtaken by a fair youth, who 
proves to be Geraint, the son of Erbin, King of 
Cornwall, who has set forth to seek adventures; 
and, ere long, they meet a dwarf, a knight, and 
a lady, the regular “‘dramatis persone” of a 
chivalrous adventure. It is curious to observe 
how closely, in the earlier chivalrous romances, 
the trouvéres followed their leaders. The lady 
with them is always fair, though mostly woe- 
begone, either having been carried off from her 
lover, or being the wife of the uncourteous 
knight, who is represented as 

Stern of carriage, stout of limb, 

churlish, vindictive, and fond of exacting high 
ransoms; while the dwarf is always a most 
venomous little animal. So it is here. Gwen- 
hwyvar sends her attendant maiden to ask the 
dwarf the name of his master: this he not only 
refuses to tell, but strikes her a blow with his 
riding-whip. Geraint now goes forward, and 
on receiving a similar answer, is about to draw 
his sword, “but he took counsel with himself,” 
says the relator, very naively, “and considered 
it would be no vengeance for him to slay the 
dwarf and to be attacked unarmed by the armed 
knight, so he returned to Gwenhwyvar.” This 
incident alone, is perhaps sufficient to prove 
the antiquity of these stories. It is only ina more 
advanced state of society that deeds of valour are 
performed, when a desire for admiration, or a 
keen sense of honour, prompts to adventures that 
the man but just emerged from savage life would 
never undertake, save when compelled by hunger, 
or by dangers which he cannot shun. The Lan- 
celots, the Gawains, the Percevals of the genuine 
chivalrous romance, would at once have avenged 
the blow, and trusted to their guardian saint, or 
their guardian faery, to bring them safely through 
all perils. 

But although Geraint judged, with Falstaff, 
that “ the better part of valour‘is discretion,” he 
never intended that the dwarf, or his churlish 
master, should go scatheless; he “nursed his 
wrath to keep it warm;"’ and assuring Gwen- 
hwyvar that he would follow the knight to see 
whence he came, and then attack him, he set 
forth. Soon after he came to a town, where 
‘every house was full of men and horses,” — 

* And they were polishing shields, and burnishing 
swords, and washing armour, and shoeing horses, 
And the knight, and the lady, and the dwarf, rode 
up to the Castle that was in the town, and every one 
was glad in the Castle. And from the battlements 
and the gates they risked their necks, through their 
eagerness to greet them, and to shew their joy. 
Geraint stood there to see whether the knight would 
remain in the Castle; and when he was certain that 
he would do so, he looked around him; and ata 





little distance from the town he saw an old 
in ruins, wherein was a hall that was falling to decay,» 

Here he meets an old man “ in tattered gar. 
ments,” who, finding he is in want of a lodging, 
invites him to enter :-— 

“Then he went on to the upper chamber with the 
hoary-headed man. And in a chamber he beheld 
an old decrepit woman, sitting on a cushion, with old 
tattered garments of satin upon her ; and it seemed 
to him that he had never seen a woman fairer thay 
she must have been, when in the fulness of youth, 
And beside her was a maiden, upon whom wereg 
vest and a veil, that were old, and beginning to be 
worn out. And truly he never saw a maiden more 
full of comeliness, and grace, and beauty, than she, 
And the hoary-headed man said to the maiden, 
‘There is no attendant for the horse of this youth 
but thyself.’ I will render the best service I am 
able,’ said she, * both to him and to his horse.’ And 
the maiden disarrayed the youth, and then she furnish 
ed his horse with straw and with corn. And she wentto 
the hall as before, and then she returned to the cham. 
ber. And the hoary-headed man said to the maiden, 
*Go to the town,’ said he, ‘ and bring hither the bes 
that thou canst find both of food and of liquor.’ ‘] 
will, gladly, Lord,’ said she. And to the town went 
the maiden. And they conversed together, while the 
maiden was at the town. And, behold! the maiden 
came back, and a youth with her, bearing on his back 
a costrel full of good purchased mead, and a quarter 
of a young bullock. And in the hands of the maiden 
was a quantity of white bread, and she had some 
manchet bread in her veil, and she came into the 
chamber. ‘I could not obtain better than this,’ said 
she, ‘nor with better should I have been trusted.’ 
*It is good enough,’ said Geraint. And they caused 
the meat to be boiled ; and when their food was ready, 
they sat down. And it was in this wise ; Geraint sat 
between the hoary-headed man and his wife, and the 
maiden served them. And they eat and drank.” 

The reader versed in romance lore will ob- 
serve the homeliness of the whole scene, com- 
pared with the descriptions in the later romances, 
and it is chiefly for this reason we have given 
it. Geraint proceeds to inquire the reason of 
his host's poverty. “ I lost a great earldom,” is 
the reply, “and this is how I lost it. I hada 
nephew, the son of my brother, and I took his 
possessions to myself; and when he came te his 
strength he demanded his property, but I with- 
held it from him. So he made war upon me, 
and wrested from me all I possessed.” And the 
old man seems to consider himself a very ill-used 
person. 

On the morrow there is a tournament for the 
sparrow-hawk, which, it appears, is annually 
given to him who shall maintain the beauty of 
his mistress against all comers. ‘This has for 
two years past been gained by the churlish 
knight, whom Geraint now determines to attack, 
and he therefore asks the old man to allow him 
to challenge “for yonder maiden, who is thy 
daughter.” This is granted, and the four pro- 
ceed to the meadow. Geraint wears the old 
man’s armour, but it is “heavy and rusty, and 
worthless, and of uncouth shape.” Geraint 
breaks three sets’of lances, and the old man gives 
him “the lance which was in my hand on the 
day I received the honour of knighthood. 
With this the knight is overthrown. 

“ And Geraint dismounted quickly. And he was 
wroth, and he drew his sword, and rushed fiercely 
upon him. Then the knight also arose, and drew his 
sword against Geraint. And they fought on foot 
with their swords until their arms struck sparks of 
fire like stars from one another ; and thus they con- 
tinued fighting until the blood and sweat obscured 
the light from their eyes. And when Geraint pre 
vailed, the hoary-headed man, and his wife, and his 
daughter, were glad ; ard when the knight prevailed, 
it rejoiced the earl and his party. Then the hoary- 
headed man saw Geraint receive a severe stroke, and 
he went up to him quickly, and said to him, ‘Oh, 
chieftain, remember the treatment which thou hadst 
from the dwarf; and wilt thou not seek vengeance 
for the insult to thyself, and for the insult to 
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hwyvar the wife of Arthur!’ And Geraint was 
by what he said to him, and he called to him 
all his strength, and lifted up his sword, and struck 
the knight upon the crown of his head, so that he 
proke all his head armour, and cut through all the flesh 
and the skin, even to the skull, until he wounded the 
pone. Then the knight fell upon his knees, and cast his 
sword from his hand, and besought mercy of Geraint. 
‘Ofatruth,’said he, I relinquish my overdaring and my 
ide in craving thy mercy ; and unless I have time 
tocommit myself to Heaven for my sins, and to talk 
with a priest, thy mercy will avail me little’ ‘I 
will grant thee grace upon this condition,’ said Ge- 
maint, ‘that thou wilt go to Gwenhwyvar the wife of 
Arthur, to do her satisfaction for the insult which her 
maiden received from thy dwarf. As to inyself, for the 
insult which I received from thee and thy dwarf, I 
am content with that which I[ have done unto thee. 
Dismount not from the time thou goest hence until 
thou comest into the presence of Gwenhwyvar, to 
make her what atonement shall be adjudged at the 
Court of Arthur.’ ‘ This will I do gladly.’ ” 

The first part of this characteristic story ends 
with the marriage of Geraint and the maiden 
Enid, and his succeeding to the government of 
Cornwall on the death of his father. Here later 
romancers would have ended: not so thought 
the early writers: a fair lady was a good thing, 
but so was gold, and so were flocks and herds, 
and, indeed, anything as yet unpossessed ; and 
thus, when Geraint, after a year or two, gives 
up warfare for the society of his fair bride, the 
people clamour loudly, and Enid herself weeps 
to think that she is the cause that ‘ these arms 
have lost their glory and warlike fame.” Geraint 
now indignantly arouses himself, and command- 
ing Enid, whom he suspects of loving some 
other better than himself, to clothe herself in 
her worst riding-dress, and mount her horse, he 
sets forth, leading her a most Puck-like wan- 
dering, ‘‘ thorough bush, and thorough briar,” 
spearing knights and cutting down giants, as 
though the use of the lance and sword were the 
whole duty of man; while poor Enid meekly 
tides on, almost with the patience and endur- 
ing faith of Griselda. We agree with Lady 
Charlotte Guest, that the character of Enid is 
delicately and pleasingly drawn, but it alone 
affords strong proof that although the wild and 
varied incidents of chivalrous romance had 
their origin in ancient Britain, the chivalric cha- 
racter was unknown to its inhabitants. The mere 
incidental placing, in the laws of Howel Dha, 
among the chief offences offered to the Queen, 
the “striking her, or snatching anything out of 
her hand,” is sufficient to prove that respect for 
woman was by no means a characteristic of the 
Celtic tribes. Indeed, comparing the incidents 
ofthe Niebelungen Lied with these tales, which, 
like it, had unquestionably their origin genera- 
tions before the establishment of the regular 
code of chivalry, we shall find that woman 
occupied a far more important station, even 
from the earliest times, among the Teutonic 
tribes, 

The tale concludes with Geraint overcoming a 
knight within a circle of mist, an incident from 
whence Marie of France probably borrowed her 
‘Lay de l’Epine.’ The Celtic mythology is 
closely adhered to, for the enchanted horn hangs 
mn the bough of an apple-tree, and on its being 
sounded, the mist vanishes. Geraint now be- 
comes reconciled to Enid, “and thenceforth 
he reigned prosperously, and his warlike fame 
and splendour lasted with renown and honour, 
both to him and to Enid, from that time for- 
ward.”” 

It is impossible, we think, to assign the fore- 
going tale a later date than the eleventh century, 
but the fourth, bearing the title of ‘ Kilhwch and 
Olwen,’ is evidently of greater antiquity; but 
we must defer our notice for the present. 


a 





Poems. By Jean Reboul, of Nismes—[Poésies]. | 


Gosselin, Paris. 


Nismes, the Seven-hill’d City, rival sister of im- 
mortal Rome, within whose walls are found more 
treasures of antiquity than any other town of the 
South can display; Nismes, famous for its am- 
eng its Tour Magne, and its unrivalled 
Maison Carrée, its Temple de Diane, and its 
Gates of Augustus—has yet another boast; not 
of being the birthplace of Guizot, though that 
were honour enough, but of containing within 
its classic bosom a man of genius belonging to 
the humblest class of its citizens—an “ unedu- 
cated poet,” one, whose melody has made itself 
heard amidst the din of shovels and the crashing 
of cinders, whose strains have been nursed amidst 
heaps of dough, and accompanied by raspings of 
crusts, 


© nature! all thy shows and forms 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms! 


And Jean Reboul the baker has proved that 
Burns spoke truth, when he exclaimed— 


What's a’ your jargon o’ your schools, 
Your Latin names for horns and stools ? 
If honest Nature made you fools 
What sairs your grammars? 
Ye'd better taen up spades and shools 
Or knappin hammers. 


Gie’ me ae spark o’ Nature's fire ! 

That's a’ the learning I desire : 

Then, tho’ I drudge thro’ dub and mire 
At plough or cart, 

My muse, though homely in attire, 
May touch the heart. 

When Lamartine, the dullest of good poets, 
and Alexander Dumas, the most prolific of play- 
wrights, made pilgrimages to Nismes, armed with 
letters of introduction from Baron Taylor, the 
most persevering of picturesque antiquaries, to 
the poetical baker whose fame had reached them, 
Jean Reboul was a poet of nature; and if it had 
fortunately happened that these great men‘had 
never sought him out, but had left him to sing on 
amidst his labours, making them lighter by his 
songs, he would probably have remained so—but 
they came with their Parisian flatteries, and dis- 
turbed his repose; they asked of him praise and 
adulation, in return they introduced him to the 
titled and the learned; and he found himself 
obliged to conform to habits and ideas which were 
not natural to him. They enlisted him on the 
Carlist side, and they caused him to show that a 
lyre tuned to bigotry and error, is less _har- 
monious and soul-stirring than that struck for 
liberty and la patrie. 

We cannot imagine, when we read these lines 
in his ‘ Soir d’Hiver,’ that the poet could be a 
blind admirer of the weaknesses of the Bourbons : 
he is describing a wretched man, begging at the 
corner of a street for bread, recounting a fearful 
tale of want and misery, while close by a brilliant 
hotel exhibits at its windows groups of gay 
dancers and joyous faces—beneath are poverty, 
bitterness, and destitution—above frivolity, love- 
making, and riches; and he cries out— 

Alors, du ceeur saignant l'indignation folle 
Comme reméde encor préscrirait le poison, 
Et ne sait si Ja pique avee la carmagnole 
Dans son réve sanglant avait tort ou raison. 

After this we are surprised to read an address 
to Un Exilé, in which he supposes virtues of 
which no promise was ever given—in which he 
calls upon the young king to come forth a hero, 
although there was nothing in him, but his name, 
which should induce the supposition that he 
would be less imbecile than his race, or approach 
nearer to his great ancestor Henri Quatre. 
Some of the lines in this poem are, however, very 
fine: the following, for instance, are full of original 
thought :— 


S'il reste quelques rois dont le regard s’obstine, 
Qui prennent la lueur qui blanchit la colline 

Pour le pale rayon de l'astre de la nuit ; 

C’est qu’ils se sont couchés dans la plate campagne. 
Mais toi, que la rigueur de l'exil accompagne, 

Que le matin surprend au haut de la montagne, 
Dis-leur: ‘ Réyeillez-vous, c’est le soleil qui luit ! 





The poem which first made the baker of 
Nismes known to the world is one of great sim- 
a and beauty, which is now familiar to most 
overs of poesy in France. L’Ange et l' Enfant 
is a beautiful dream, and its close is full of pathos 
and feeling: we fear we scarcely do it justice in 
the following translation :— 


The Angel and the Child. 
An Angel form, with brow of light 
Watched o’er a sleeping infant's dream, 
And gazed, as tho’ his visage bright 
He there beheld as in a stream. 


‘Fair child, whose face is like to mine, 
Oh come,’ he said, ‘ and fly with me: 
Come forth to happiness divine, 
For earth is all unworthy thee. 
Here perfect bliss thou canst not know; 
The soul amidst its pleasures sighs, 
All sounds of joy are full of woe, 
Enjoyments are but miseries. 


Fear stalks amidst the gorgeous shows: 
And tho’ serene the day may rise 
It lasts not brilliant to its close, 
And tempests sleep in calmest skies. 
Alas! shall sorrow, doubts and fears 
Deform a brow so pure as this !— 
And shall the bitterness of tears 
Dim those blue eyes that speak of bliss ! 


No, no! along the realms of space, 
Far from all care, let us begone ; 
Kind Providence shall give thee grace 
For those few years thou mightst live on. 
No mourning weeds, no sound of wail 
Thy chainless spirit shall annoy ; 
Thy kindred shall thy absence hail, 
Even as thy coming gave them joy. 
No cloud on any brow shall rest, 
Nought speak of tombs or sadness there ; 
Of beings, like thee, pure and blest, 
The latest hour should be most fair.’ 
The angel shook his snowy wings 
And thro’ the fields of ether sped, 
Where Heavy'n's eternal music rings— 
— Mother—alas !—thy son is dead! 

We believe the above poem to be perfectly 
original; but what shall we say of one which 
follows it, in the volume from which we are 
making extracts ?—‘ Soupir’ is neither more nor 
less than a literal translation from Moore's beau- 
tiful melody, ‘There’s nothing bright but 
Ileaven’! We have been assured that Jean 
Reboul is innocent of a word of English, and has 
never heard of the bard of Erin—we can scarcely 
credit this, any more than we can believe M. 
Dumas’s assertion, that the whole of the baker's 
library consists of the Bible and Corneille. Let 
the lines speak for themselves :— 

Reboul. 
Tout n'est qu’images fugitives ; 
Coupe d’amertume ou de miel, 
Chansons joyeuses ou plaintives, 


Abusent des lévres fictives : 
Il n'est rien de vrai que le ciel. 
Tout soleil nait, s'‘éléve et tombe ; 
Tout trone est artificiel, 
La plus haute gloire succombe ; 
Tout s’epanouit pour la tombe, 
Et rien n’est brillant que le ciel. 
Navigateur d'un jour d’orage, 
Jouet des vagues, le mortel, 
Repoussé de chaque rivage, 
Ne voit qu’écueil sur son passage, 
Et rien n'est calme que le ciel. 
Moore. 
This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 
The smiles of Joy, the tears of Woe 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
There's nothing true but Heaven! 
And false the light on Glory’s plume 
As fading hues of Even ; 
And Love and Hope and Beauty's bloom 
Are blossoms gathered for a tomb ;— 
There’s nothing bright but Heaven! 


Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we're driven, 

And Fancy’s flash and Reason’s ray 

Serve but to light the troubled way— 
There’s nothing calm but Heaven! 

Again, in his Promenade sur Mer, lines occur 
which could scarcely bear so close a resemblance 
by mere chance— 

Que n’ai-je en non pouvoir un ile solitaire— 
is literally— 
«Oh had we some bright little isle of our own.” 
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Ainsi notre vie, en ce secret asile 
Le cours s'‘achéverait transparent et tranquille, 
** Our life should resemble a long day of light.” 
La mort— 

Calme et revétant la fraiche majesté 
Dela nuit qui descend sur un beau jour d’été. 


*« And our death come on holy and calm as the night.” 


We have been led to make these remarks on 
the poetry of Jean Reboul, on perceiving that 
several new works of his are advertised ; and as 
those which have already gained him fame have 
gone through many editions in a short space of 
time. He succeeds best in reflective pieces— 
his sacred lyrics are more remarkable for gen- 
uine devotional feeling than power; but perhaps 
his tour de force is a legendary history which 
yields only in solemnity and terror to Lenore. 
It is called ‘Le Chateau du Mendiant,’ and 
recounts how one dark stormy night a mendicant 
presents himself at the closed gate of the castle 
of a churlish lord, who was never known to re- 
lieve distress, or listen to a tale of misfortune : 
whose dogs alone replied to the supplications of 
the poor, by savage esting and fierce attacks, 
and who passed his life in pomp and luxury, 
contemning misery, and insensible to pity :— 

Un soir il en vint un d’une sinistre allure, 

Sur son dos affaissé tombait sa chevelure, 

Comme un torrent d’hiver du Mont Blanc épanché ; 

Son front chauve et creusé par la ride profonde, 

Semblait porter écrits tous les 4ges du monde, 

Ainsi que le granit au bord du Nil couché. 

The entreaties of the stranger, who implores 
shelter, are treated, as usual, with scorn,—he is 
commanded by the proud chdtelain to depart, or 
his carcase shall be nailed to the castle gates as 
a warning to other importunate beggars—he re- 
fuses to let him sleep in the dog-kennel. 

Non :—tu la salirais !— 
is his exclamation. 

Alors le mendiant, en relevant la téte 

Ou de lire du ciel la flamme se refléte : 

“Tu me crois un vil gueux ; mais je suis grand seigneur. 

Malgré tous tes refus, je deviendrai ton hdte.” 

** Toi, seigneur !—d’ou te vient illusion si haute ? 

Quel est ton fief ?”—** La terre”’— 

—** Et ton nom ?”—* Le Malheur !” 

Then follows the fearful punishment of the 
obdurate lord :— 


** His castle is surprised—his wife and children 
Savagely murdered”— 
Et depuis, a l’aspect des restes du ravage, 
De tout baron cruel a pali le visage, 
Et le temps n’use point ce qu'ils ont d’effrayant. 
Le chevreau se refuse 4 brouter ces décombres 
Ou le patre, la nuit, voit de sanglantes ombres: 
On les appelle encor Chateau du Mendiant. 
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NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 

THERE are more signs of life in the exhibitions of 
this Society, comparing year with year, than we find 
elsewhere. The members make progress—strive after 
improvement—are as yet untouched by that lethargy 
of self-approbation under which the strength of so 
many of our artists has yielded. That life, however, 
does not always imply health, is, unhappily, too true. 
We wish it might be added, that this Society was 
more thoroughly under the direction of that mens 
sana whose aim is the Beauty which fades not, the 
Truth which shall speak to the heart, whatever may 
be the fashion of the time. Were this the case, in 
the treatment of great and noble subjects, strength 
and spirituality of conception would be more largely 
displayed than the tints of the tulip and the rain- 
bow, or those prettinesses of attitude and feature 
which are fitter for the drawing-room of a L’Enclos 
than the Holy of Holies of the Temple. 

To show that our text does not want illustration, 
we need but point to Mr. E. Corbould’s Woman taken 
in Adultery (77), which is a work sure to be popular 
with all who love graceful attitudes and glossy 
colours, and will allow the manner of the artist to 
stand them instead of mind. All Germany could 
hardly produce a work equal in superficial attrac- 
tiveness to this composition. Yet who that has seen 
the scriptural designs of Overbeck or Bendemann or 
Cornelius can be content with it? Dr. Young's lines 
forced themselves upon the memory while looking 
on this drawing: 

—most nymphs a godhead own 
And nothing but his attributes dethrone, 
From Atheists far, they stedfastly believe 
God is, and is Almighty—to forgive. 
His other excellence they'll not dispute ; 
But mercy, sure, is his chief attribute. 
Shgjl pleasures of a short duration chain 
A ly’s soul in everlasting pain? 
Will the great Author us poor worms destroy 
For now and then a sip of transient joy ? 
No, he’s for ever in a smiling mood ; 
He’s like themselves, or how could he be good? 
And they blaspheme who blacker schemes suppose. 
Devoutly, thus, JEHOVAH they depose, 
The pure! the just! and set up, in his stead, 
A deity that’s perfectly well-bred. 

We do not consider the Rembrandt in the Na- 
tional Gallery a miracle of Religious Art ; yet there 
is the whole length of—Pall-Mall betwixt it and 
Mr. Corbould’s design, as regards the rendering of 
the Evangelist’s high argument. The woman brought 
before the Scribes and Pharisees is graceful; and 
her attitude, as, crouched at the feet of her judges, 
she presses her opened hand against her eyes, with 
an impatient gesture of self-loathing, is the perfection 
of stage pathos and passion. But her figure is the 
strong point of the composition, since that of the 
Messiah hardly rises above the serenity and solemn 
warning of a pastor in a boudoir-design, while the 
outraged High Priests wear looks of called-xp scorn, 
in place of the Pharisaical displeasure of the moment. 
Strange to add, the common merit of concentration 
of interest is wanting; hardly one pair of eyes 
being fixed either upon the Divine Teacher, or the 
object of his forgiveness! We have pointed out 
these obvious deficiencies at length; and must now 
turn to the pleasanter task of praising the drawing 
as a piece of colour and hand-work. These merits 
are carried to so high a point of perfection, without 
the drawback of finical exactness of trickery in the 
apposition and contrast of tints, that we cannot won- 
der that the picture has found a Royal purchaser. If 
we seem critical, it is because we believe Mr. Cor- 
bould capable of better things: the right thus to 
judge him being given to us by the infinite superiority 
of this over every other of his works heretofore or 
now exhibited. 

We have objections to urge against another scrip- 
tural subject--Mr. Warren’s Hagar and Ishmael 
(258), one of the gems of the Exhibition. Here, how- 
ever, the ground is somewhat different. Mr. Warren’s 
familiarity with Eastern costume and Eastern life, 
has done his work the wrong which Mr. Corbould’s 
has received from its maker’s preference for the deli- 
cate and dainty: his last of the Hagars suffers 
by the matter-of-fact parade of nationality and 
costume in two of its principal figures; and thus 
that which ought to be praised as a merit is placed 
in the light of a defect. We cannot better illustrate 
the weakness of our artist in expression than by re- 
calling the “ Hagar” of the Brera Gallery, premising, 


moreover, that we by no means share Lord Byron's 
and Lady Morgan's enthusiasm for that well-knowy 
picture. There, also, the costume was elaborate 
studied by Guercino, Hagar, by a not unusyl 
anachronism, being apparelled after the fashion of 
the modern Israelitish woman. Yet, despite this 
fault, so intensely is the spirit of her situation 
rendered in her tear-reddened eyes, and her lip 
that would fain utter the remonstrance of the 
heart,—that ninety-nine out of the hundred who 
stand before her, will forget, in the depth of her gor. 
row, the heterogeneous accessories by which she jg 
surrounded. Here, the direct converse is the case: 
the one exception will be the person who shall look 
for Hagar’s distress in the Egyptian woman—all 
graceful though she be—who is dismissed from the 
tents where her days of cherishing had passed, and 
her child was born. As though it had been Mp, 
Warren’s purpose to give in one part of his picture 
what is-denied in another, the figure of Abraham jg 
represented as too sublime for a man engaged in 
the least dignified transaction of his life. Gesture, 
and eye, and look seem to declare that, while 
dismissing his bondwoman, he prophesies that she 
is to become the mother of a mighty people; he 
appears to be bidding her God-speed towards her 
high destinies, rather than to be sacrificing his kindly 
feelings to the offended dignity of his wife. Never. 
theless, though the depths of the subject be not 
touched, the drawing is a good one; had it been 
inferior, it would have been absurd to subject it to 
the test here applied. Mr. Warren gives proof, too, 
that he does not merely rely on remembrances of 
“the rare land of the East” for producing his effects, 
by an English landscape or two, well worthy of 
favourable mention, were trees and wolds the best 
and only subjects he could paint. 

We are sorry to miss one of those large and richly 
finished drawings by Mr. Haghe, which for the two 
past seasons have given this Exhibition so much 
attraction ; but his smaller contribution, Confession 
before Battle (95), is worthy of attention. Thougha 
simple subject, being merely a mailed warrior on his 
knees before his ghostly counsellor, and though, as 
we had occasion to observe last year, Mr. Haghe's 
forte is composition rather than expression, there is 
sufficient plain human interest in the work, apart from 
its high finish, rich colour, and elaborate detail, to 
render it very attractive. We would not set the 
Montagus and Capulets of water-colour art by the 
ears, yet we cannot but express it as our judgment 
that Messrs. Haghe and Cattermole might inter- 
change some of their peculiarities—bartering rich- 
ness of finish for spirit of design, with good result, 
There is a certain similarity in the manner of paint- 
ing betwixt this artist and Mr. Wehnert: vide the 
latter's Nigel in the Sanctuary of Alsatia (237): both 
avail themselves of the use of body colour to an 
extravagant degree, as we fear time may prove. 
Surely it is unwise thus to cast aside one of the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of water-colour art, which is 
transparency, for the purpose of aiming at effects 
which can only be thoroughly given by oil pigments. 
But beyond this loading of the lights, and thickening 
of the shadows, the two water-colourists have not 
much in common. There would appear to be a greater 
want of sobriety in Mr. Wehnert’s conceptions, 
inasmuch as he has betaken himself to Alsatia in 
quest of a subject. But there are two ways of treat- 
ing a sanctuary where rogues, thieves, and loose cha- 
racters congregate,—the one by elaborate detail, the 
other by a spirited marking of character, as Scott 
and Ainsworth could tell, if called into court: 
which is the more vivid and graphic, our readers 
will hardly question. Here the figure of the 
overgrown and sottish Duke Hildebrod is the best: 
the “old gentleman in the kersey hood” might be 
mistaken for one of the weird sisters, and is, more- 
over, out of drawing; while, in the countenance of 
Nigel, who sits at the board head, there is not a sign 
of shame at his odious position,—and in his attire, too 
little of that rakish discomposure which rattling Re- 
ginald Lowestoffe took so much pains to accomplish. 
But the buff coats and the ale-soiled jerkins of the 
roisterers, and the liberal boddices and flaunting 
cheeks of the bona robas, are painted with a double 
measure of exact and elaborate finish ; and in right 
of these the drawing deserves praise. Mr. Kearney 
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= | for the older manner of water-colouring ; but we | the Addisonian pictures of peasant life adverted to: | pears the respectable production of some later classi- 
Syron'y cannot say that his Arrest of Richard Coeur de} but however this may be, it has hardly been ever | cal chisel, perhaps Greek, but which, shackled at 
known Lion (224) calls for any praise other than may be | better set forth in all its pitiless propriety, than by | Rome, could no more achieve a triumph in native 
prately thought, from the tendency of our previous remarks, | Mr. Absolon. He seems, also, to finish his draw- | sculpture than an exiled harp of Judah could raise 
nusual | 49 be implied in this characteristic. ings more carefully than formerly. Zion’s victorious song by the stream of Euphrates, 
HON of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ that treasury of fancies to Mr. Alfred Taylor's peasants and female figures, | * Vespasian’ (p. 234), a bust of colossal, or rather 
te this | the artist, has contributed its quota once more to} and Mr. Rochard’s “curled darlings,” male and heroic, size, in black basalt, with drapery in mottled 
‘uation ] his exhibition; Mr. Hicks (43) having chosen the | female, are little better or worse than their prede- | #gate: similar, though far from equal to the Floren- 
er lips point of time when the Flower of Verona is disco- | cessors, with whom we first made acquaintance, and | tine Bust in white marble, whose wrinkled front pro- 
: the J yered in supposititious death on the morning of her | we must therefore pass them over. Mr. Jenkins is | ¢laims so well one of the working Emperors, and its 
who J appointed bridal with County Paris,—Miss F. Cor- | among those who have made progress ; his Cavaliers’ | puckered eye the shrewdest-witted among them, 
er sor F haux (110), that darker moment of the tragedy | Carouse (73), though not a literal illustration of the | Black basalt has always defied every tool but Egyp- 
she is | «hen the maiden wakens in the tomb. Neither | supper-scene in Scott's ‘ Woodstock,’ is a spirited | tian to render its extreme hardness flexible: here, as 
case: I drawing is satisfactory—that of Mr. Hicks falling} and clever conversation piece: while his Bit of usual, the workmanship is stiff and fatigued, without 
I look short in character and composition; that of Miss | Gossip (304) is at once humorous and elegant enough | that wonderful apparent ease which distinguishes the 
in—all J} Corbaux, though more clever and forcible, being | to be a bone of contention among Annual editors, | Sculpture of the Nile. ‘Jupiter Serapis’ (p. 137), 
om the chargeable with a meretriciousness which brings down | if they had any longer their old reasons to fight for | # miniature bust, the head about two inches long, in 
d, and drama to melo-drama. The foreshortened figure | “clever and attractive” pictures, Three young ladies greenish basalt ; purchased from the Barberini Collec- 
m Mr. ff of Paris, however, is more boldly cast than any- | in old costume, charmingly engaged in destroying the tion, with the celebrated Portland Vase, by Sir William 
picture thing we have been accustomed to expect from a| character of a fourth, with a parrot hard by on its | Hamilton: exquisite for beauty of character, design, 
ham ia female hand. We use our qualification advisedly, | perch (to point the moral), may not sound very in- | ®nd mechanism. We should be loth to affirm it 
ged in } because in the next drawing we must mention viting in description; but on paper, thanks to our Greek, but not at all to affirm it a Greek inspiration. 
esture, ] (No. 58), by Miss S. Setchel, the public has been | artist’s gentle care, they are marvellously winning, | Several other classic busts are good, which, however, 
- while startled by a display which distances beyond pos- | and contrive to turn even scandal’s odious self * to | We have neither time nor space to enumerate : some 
iat she J «ible overtaking, the male professors of the Jemmy | fayour and to prettiness.” Middle-Age busts likewise, as that of * Eleonora 
le; he Jessamy school of art. The motto is from Crabbe’s In Landscape, this Exhibition is strong : and here, d‘Este’ (p. 189) in the beautiful low-relief called Flo- 
ds her ‘Tales of the Hall,’ but the scene might pass for again, while the artists show a resolute purpose to rentine, like chasing in large and in stone. If this be 
kindly a prison interior, where a girl visits a young man | overtake and challenge the veterans of the art, we a true likeness, Tasso must have had a better taste for 
Never. ] whose life is in jeopardy. We cannot call to mind | must recognize more variety and less manner than | Poetical than personal beauties, 
be not anything in water-colour art of a much higher class | marks the Exhibition of their elder-established rivals. | ‘The Cameos and Intaglios comprise specimens 
t been than the figure of this Isabella of domestic life, who | Mr, Oliver, for instance, though he has full power | More or less antique. Among them is a very rich 
ctit to I sitsin the strong light of the one day-beam that visits | oyer “ the clouds that rake the mountains’ summits,” | jewel, ‘Lord Burleigh’s Head on onyx,’ with ‘Queen 
of, too, the haunt of despair, angelic in her purity, but human, | (see his landscape among the Pyrenees, numbered 141) | Elizabeth's Head on sardonyx’ appendent, by Vicen- 
nees of from the pity which has driven her upon the self- | has also the gayer effects of sunshine and noontide | tius (p. 154), the former especially admirable: clus- 
effects,  scrifice seen struggling in her eye, and furrowing | at his call. Mr. Hardwick’s beautiful Scene in the | ters of brilliants adorn it, but are much less precious 
rthy of her pallid brow with anguish, Perhaps the strong | Tyro/ (84) must not be passed over. Mr. Duncan’s | than what they outglitter: note, also, the Burleigh 
he best effect of light to which we have adverted, is pushed | marine landscapes are admirable ; we must instance | is cut upon the reverse of a * Caligula’ intaglio said 
. to the point of trickery ; but at all events this treat- | his Mont Orgueil Castle (66) and his View in Woolwich | to be antique. 
richly [ment of the subject augurs a command over the | Reack (239), in both sky and water—the one all| Some Carvings here require specific notice. There 
he two J resources of the art, which some strong men have | cheerful motion, the other all mirror-like calm, being | is not much by Grinling Gibbons, but a * point-lace 
much never attained: and when we turn from certain | rendered with a quiet mastery, which recalled to us the | cravat? (p. 159) we can hardly be thought to over-praise 
nfession gleaners, milkmaids, peasants, and Arcadian pretti- | great Flemish marine painters. In his Summer (220), | when we say it looks as free and thread-like as the cra- 
ough a | nesses dispersed over the walls of this exhibition-room, | again, he is as much at home in the midst of the pol- | vats themselves must have looked in his time ; for they 
on his} to this real daughter of humbler life, we cannot but | Jard trees and the meadow brook, soaking its way | tooseem carved out of petrified wood, so stiff in their 
ugh, as | ask, whether the days have or have not come when through the matted sedges, and between thick-turfed composure, to judge from contemporaneous portraits, 
Laghe's woman is to take possession of the club and lion’s | banks, as if he shared that positive sea-phobia, which | A curious picture, ‘ Rose, the royal gardener, present- 
here is} skin, and man meekly to amuse himself with distaff | makes such inland nooks a heaven of rest and tran- | ing the first English pine-apple to Charles II.’ 
rt from work. We shall look with interest for cther draw- | quillity to those weary of the “ vexed ocean.” Mr./|(p. 115), proves that the King wore a cravat 
tail, to Jings by Miss Setchel, as it is impossible to believe | Youngman’s lane scenes are very clever; there| the ditto of Gibbons’s wooden one. Holbein, 
set the the one in question to be merely a happy accident. appears, however, greater danger of his subsiding into | however, makes Gibbons appear but a wood-cutter, 
by the Turning to gentler subjects ere we quit the (by | certain favourite greens, browns, and yellows, than | indeed, by comparison: the bust of * Henry VIIL., 
igment courtesy) historical department of the Exhibition, | most of his competitors, His drawings, too, want tex- | carved in boxwood’ (p. 199), deserves to be dig- 
 inter- 1M, Absolon claims our best word for the progress | ture; some of them might have been painted on | nified as sculpture. It is about three inches 
g Tiche achieved in his particular style, and our warning, lest | woollen cloth rather than paper. *Mr. Bright’s On | diameter, mezzo-relievo: a wondrous little piece of 
Tesult, he allow that style to be pushed to the mannerism | Holt Heath(177),is merely a sketch; we looked vainly | workmanship, yet least remarkable for its mechani- 
paint Jof self-iteration. He has scenes from Tristram | for his name to something more important, remember- | cal merits. That fleshiness bespeaks the Monarch’s 
ide the Shandy, peasant groups from the Spectator, which | ing his excellent drawing of last year, We have but | pampered sensuality and bloated pride, not his 
): both have the true townish air, thrown by the graceful pens | one line left to advert, without enumeration, to clever | corpulence alone; those small piggish eyes twinkle 
of our Augustan writers over the veritable Sarah | drawings by Messrs. Richardson, Campion, Howse, | with his headstrong desires and ungovernable passions; 
prove. {Drews and John Hewets of our hay-fields and thresh- | and D. Cox, and another to say “Go on and prosper,” | his reckless, remorseless temper stands out in those 
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the dis- ing floors. Little did they know of country life, of | to the thriving Society which their works contribute | boldly protuberant features, which one and all reveal 
hich is }natural beauty, whose holidays were spent at Nune- | to adorn. the veritable King Brute of British Chronicles. So 
effects ham Harcourt, or Moor Park: nay, or at Boling- much character just within the bounds of caricature, 
sments I troke’s vaunted farm ; where that none might mistake STRAWBERRY-HILL COLLECTION. could scarce be given by any one but Holbein, Almost 
— the violent sincerity of his rural propensities, he caused [Concluding Notice.) the same encomium is due to a terra-cotta full-length 
ive Ni 


his hall to be painted with spades, rakes, and other Tue Sculpture of this collection puts forth great | miniature mezzo-relievo of the same person (p. 199), 
greater finplements of labour! When we have said, that | claims; but in our critical age, enlightened as it has | about five inches high ; except that, being younger, 
>ptions, J Mr. Absolon is no unworthy illustrator of that artifi- | been by the splendid Marbles of the Parthenon, and | the-violent propensities had not yet engraven them- 
atia IN Bcal period, we have hinted the defect of his style; many other far-shining temples of Greece, we have | selves to such depth on the original face, and there- 
f treat- there is a wide difference between Arcadia and Hogs’ | become more fastidious than Walpolean judges. | fore the likeness (a very minute one), exhibits him 


se cha- §Norton: but the painter of English peasant life will | Criticism always tends, if it advance, to that most | with somewhat less characteristic decision : his atti- 
ail, the keep as jealously far from the former as from the | undesirable, much extolled condition of taste—the | tude, however, has a gallant frank bearing, which 
Ss os iter. Then, too, Mr. Absolon has an artifice of | Nil admirari state—every successive step leaving so | telegraphs his nearest semblance of a virtue in the 
court: 


wlour—a favourite patch of pale poppy red, not to | far behind, and leaving for ever, the blissful Eden | plainest manner possible. Another great name— 
readers file overlooked by those who would authenticate | where beneath the Tree of Ignorance man’s spirit at | Albert Durer—is ascribed to another miracle of mi- 
of the Boise by discerning objection. With all the thousand | first reposes, delighted with all around it. No doubt | nute sculpture— A Single Combat before the Em- 


e best: Bbleasant remembrances of Wouvermans and Cuyp | the dispensation is wise, and prospectively advantage- | peror Maximilian’ (p. 199). About ten inches high, 
ight be tilled up by the sight of the soldier’s vermillion and | ous; but this is not the place to defend it. In Wal- | six wide, on stone, intaglio. The bare stem of a tree 
. ye te huntsman’s scarlet, we feel that our clever artist | pole’s time there were very few relics of Greek sculp- | bisects the composition: behind are hills to the left; 
ance 


’ tins too exclusively on one tint, and remark as much |‘ture between his little Vatican and the great one: | a tent to the right, with tables set out, and women ; 
tasign mall friendliness, ere he run himself into a fever. | perhaps for that reason very many such were thought | in front of this tent are three other females, viewing 
ire, too Bithe best of his productions is his Rich Relations | to exist; each collector had at least his “unique | the combat; opposite stands Maximilian, with his 


ing Re- fi(l46): where a Justice Woodcock is handing a | specimen of Grecian art.” The tasteful antiquarian, | well-known aquiline imbecility of visage. Notwith- 
mplish. ster Deborah forth from the church door, with a | Gray, probably deemed his friend’s ‘Renowned | standing its undoubted excellence and German style, 
s of the test hard-hearted disregard of the widow and her | Marble Eagle’ (p. 235) genuine, as from it Walpole | we can venture to pronounce this work not by Durer: 
aunting — Bir of orphans (cousins, it is to be presumed), who | tells us “ he has drawn the flagging wing,”—a phrase | it wants his fulness, or rather crowdedness, and ex- 
double fire drooping by the path-side. We would fain hope | in his Ode on the Progress of Poetry. We could | treme variety of details; the “crinkle-crankle,” as 
in right this popular view of the relations betwixt rich and | not recognize its Grecism, nor any such transcendant | Evelyn says, of his draping ; both so proper to him, 








og all Mer may be about as much an artistic tradition as| merit about it as should inspire a Pindaric: it ap- | no less than a certain grotesque sublime without any 
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attempt at beauty. It more resembles the manner 
of Hans Burgkmaier, in our opinion ; is composed on 
his simpler, opener model; like his the flexible parts 
fall into numerous parallel folds, and his graceful 
design seems to characterize the three elegant female 
forms abovesaid. Maximilian has an imperial air, 
but the combatants are ungainly enough: we appre- 
hend the feudal warriors were rather clumsier figures, 
in their sheet-metal harness, than the romantic enthu- 
siasm of a modern age imagines them. Durer’s mono- 
gram, so called, strikes us more as a letter D under 
a large H: the year MDXXII. is also engraven. 
We regard with equal admiration, if not scepticism, 
Benvenuto Cellini’s ‘Silver Bell’ (p. 157), which has 
made more noise in London of late than St. Paul's ; 
but let us hint that the upper and under parts seem 
by two distinct sculptors ; a spirituality, and finesse, 
and fanciful richness about the bell itself, distinguish 
it from the soberer—we would even add prosaic— 
handle. ‘Francis the First’s Armour’ (p. 192), is cer- 
tainly as much by Benvenuto as by Bezaleel, or 
Rundell & Bridge ; it has not one scratch indicative 
of that exquisite coxcomb’s graver. Briot had done 
better: to him we attribute the ‘St. George and 
Dragon’ (p. 159), a very spirited performance, but 
scarce refined enough for the Tuscan artist. Among 
the armour is to be found, like the thrice-memorable 
“antique shield” which turned out an “ old sconce” 
in Scriblerus’s collection, a ‘ Brass Dish’ (p. 193), 
with the arms of France, and another with figures, by 
Briot, much more Cellinesque than Francis’s panoply : 
they are very clever. Another item, catalogued as 
armorial, is a‘ Pair of Bellows’ (p. 194), antique and 
curious enough ; the style attributed to Michael- 
angelo, because great power and impotence of design 
both often fall into a like error—distortion. No other 
cynosures, but numberless stars of inferior magnitude. 

Having discussed the Pictorial and Sculptural de- 
partments of all species, we approach the other De- 
corative branches, various among which may be 
justly entitled artistic. Enamel, that exquisite little 
species of earthen-ware, well connects the Lower 
arts with the Higher. In it we have miniature-paint- 
ing and a sort of delicate china-manufacture com- 
bined. Strawberry-Castle boasts some first-rate spe- 
cimens. Petitot! such an expressive name for an 
enameller! for a tall fellow among the Pygmean 
spirits who sweat at this petite handicraft! Much 
more expressive than Bone, though that too intimates 
hardness and gloss and smoothness, but it is an over- 
athletic word; or than Zincke (another renowned 
enameller), which has certain associations, in fervid 
brains, with smelting, fusing substances. Even the 
toe of Petitot comes trippingly over the tongue! 
How suitable that the very prince of enamellers, the 
Mulciber of such an ingenious if somewhat frivolous 
art, should have been a Genevese Frenchman! All 
harmonizes: the chefs-d’ceuvre of his hand are French 
Beauties, and those belonging to an age par excellence 
French into the bargain! Madame la Duchesse 
Palatine,’ ‘La Duchesse de Montbazon’ (p. 116), 
* Madame de Montespan’ (p. 144), make the specta- 
tor’s eye spread with amazement, instead of contract, 
at their minute perfection ; as an entomologist stares 
at the minor works of creation, and stares the wider 
the smaller they be. Perhaps ‘ The Princess Palatine’ 
(p. 116), though injured, is the most superlative of 
all: or ‘The Contesse d'Olonne (p. 145), quite a 
marvel in itself, and adorned with a frame of flowers 
by Legaré, which renders it weight for weight worth 


so much diamond: far more, because what real value 


or comparable beauty in a sparkling stone? ‘ Hen- 
rietta, Duchess of Orleans’ (p. 144), a cook-like form, 
with a sleepy voluptuous leer, and ‘La Valliére’ 
(p. 145), as fat and fair, demand commendation ; 
* Mary of Austria,’ * Ann of Austria’ beggar it. But 
one Englishwoman out-paragons them all: * Mrs. 
Middleton’ (p. 145) is too charming ; her miniature is 
superhumanly sweet ; neck, breast, and hair, might 
put Hebe herself to shame by their surpassing love- 
liness, and the Apelles of Fairyland also, -by their 
beautiful execution. Among the man-miniatures, 
* Philip, Duke of Orleans,’ though damaged (p. 145), 
and the ‘ Duc de Vendéme’ (p. 116), seem to us best : 
*Charles I.,’ ‘Charles II.,’ and * James IL.,’ admirable 
for workmanship, do not individualize their subjects 
sufficiently. The smaller arts decline with the 
greater, but seldom so much or so soon: minor talents 
equal to them remaining. Zincke, an enameller in 


Walpole’s age, if far beneath Petitot, is a most dex- 
terous artist. His ‘Catherine Shorter’ (p. 142), and 
‘Horace Walpole’ (p. 143), are very good perfor- 
mances ; the first has a white drapery as delicate and 
lucid as mother-o’-pearl, but her complexion a little 
hot, the usual fault in enamels. ‘Cowley’ (p. 144), 
which Walpole says exceeds any single work of Peti- 
tot, falls short of the very worst among them, and even 
of Zincke’s own miniatures just mentioned. Lely’s 
portrait, from which it is taken, possesses a charm, 
despite all its pastoral affectation, that the miniature 
loses altogether : for “ eyesswimming with youth and 
tenderness,” it substitutes maudlin sentimentality, 
presents us a gross feeder flushed from the tavern, in- 
stead of the pale and pensive Shepherd who dines upon 
simple cresses and quaffs the crystal rill. Let us close 
this subject by expressing our non-admiration of Bor- 
dier’s famous ‘ Battle of Naseby’ (p. 116), which re- 
sembles miniature faience-ware, is as coarse in design 
and hap-hazard in colour. A small model of ‘ Becket’s 
Tomb’ (p. 137) exemplifies old English enamelling: 
on the front plate is Becket killed by two knights 
(their costume Norman); God’s hand from the 
clouds points at him for its own: the back and one 
end plate are gone: various figures on the others ; 
all of gilt bronze inlaid with enamels. 

We have now only to add a kind of panoramic 
conclusion. It will not, like a lady’s postscript, 
contain the principal matter, but neither will it, like 
many a gentleman's, contain what is altogether in- 
significant. Much of the Painted Glass possesses 
great excellence, yet being made up by small pieces 
which have no connexion, or very little, joined at 
random, few entire frames of it are valuable in pro- 
portion to their size. Like the Bodleian Gallery 
windows, and indeed almost all such miscellaneous 
collections of painted glass, different styles, subjects, 
ages, jostle with each other—here a bit of rich, mel- 
low antique, there a scrap of colourless modern; 
here artistic workmanship, there superficial flourish- 
ing ; Peckitt and Price, with their meagre imitations, 
next to some fine Flemish original, the affected and 
the simple, the frivqlous and the earnest, in a word, 
the worthless and the precious, side by side, not so 
much contrasting as counteracting each other. Were 
medley-windows arranged (we throw out the hint 
perhaps not even now superfluous) on some general 
principle, both of chiaroscuro and drawing, even 
fragments without any particular merit would com- 
bine into an estimable whole: stricter uniformity 
might produce monotony, or prove troublesome, but 
a chiaroscuro well modulated, and drawing well as- 
similated, are sufficient alone to ensure successful 
effects, while a cemprehensive reception of subjects, 
not a mere farrago, is to be permitted also. The 
Chapel window at Strawberry Hill shows an im- 
proved taste in this respect, as the Chapel itself does 
in architecture. Its general character is antique, its 
general tone brightsome. Two pieces, however, of 
the glass make its chief attraction: the portraits of 
Henry III. and his queen, Walpole says the only 
ones known. They are interesting, were they por- 
traits of peasants: both are handsome, he particu- 
larly, though Eleanor has more repute on this ac- 
count, witness Langtoff in his Chronicle :— 

Henry, king, our prince, at Westminstre kirke 

The erlys doughter of Province, the fairest may o’ lif, 

Her name is Helianore, of gentille norture, 

Bezond the sea that wore was non suilk creature.* 

Henry’s countenance also contradicts his character 
for imbecility, it is intelligent and spiritual. We 
may now turn to the “ Mosaic Shrine,” opposite this 
window. It was brought from Rome, where it had 
been erected, in 1256, at Santa Maria Maggiore, 
over certain bodies of martyrs, and has retained to a 
great degree its pristine integrity. Its style belongs 
to that unmeaning kind of Mosaic which exhibits no 
subject or natural object, but lozenge and other geo- 
metrical forms alone; so rich an inlay of coloured 
materials upon pure white marble pleases the eye, 
if not the understanding: its best effect may have 
been inspiring the beautiful Morisco species of 
Mosaic, which hangs its variegated honeycombs over 





* It was not observed perhaps that these verses really 
form double their number of rhymes, for each couplet 
rhymes at the middle as well as at the end. From this fact 
we conjecture ‘‘ Kirke” to be a wrong word, misprinted, or 
miswritten, instead of a word that should rhyme with “lif,” 
—probably wif. The first verse may have run thus— 
‘‘Henry King, our prince, at Westminstre look wif”’—or 
some equivalent phrase. 








the Alhambra arches, but which surpasses this gpe¢i 
as much as a honeycomb does a chess-board in tagt, 
ful and scientifical construction. One word, 
only one, about the Art of Pottery, illustrated by the 
Collection before us. Faience, or Raffael Ware, o 
Majolica, so named under different associations, has 
some few, but very select representatives : two ‘(iy, 
terns’ (p. 234), or rather noble grotesco Bowls, fit fo, 
Triton to quaff a sea of wine with, have the grandiog 
forms we can admire even in crockery. Limogy 
ware displays better design than Faenza, withoy 
colours so gorgeous : yet, as the best design on either 
is only excusable, and the colouring only stereotyped 
daubing, to be admired when almost out of sight, ve 
look chiefly for beautiful fictile shapes, such a 
Etruscan Vases present,—and we need scarce 
seldom find them. The famous Limoges Horn (p, 
190), is nothing more than the common cow's hom 
turned into enamel: very splendid hues enrich one 
side, and a spirited chiaroscuro the other. A couple 
of large ‘Dishes’ (p. 137), Limoges and Faenm, 
form excellent contrasts and companions by their 
opposite yet rival merits. We did not think the 
China either so choice or superabundant as might 
have been expected from Walpole’s dowager reputa- 
tion; it is more remarkable for variety and illustn. 
tive value—comprising China china, Sevres (o 
* Seve,” as he spells it,) china, Saxon, Chelsea, ani 
every other china, down to Delft inclusive. Reader 
will pardon our dignified refusal to descend into 
critiques upon teapots and tureens. 

Books, Manuscripts, Coins, Medals, Bronzes, Prints, 
Drawings, Plate, and Antique Furniture, designate 
several other cycles of knowledge and art, once better 
arranged at Strawberry Hill. But we can alone 
mention as among the curious and valuable, though 
not the most curious or valuable, Madame du Deffand: 
Letters (upwards of 800), and Faithorne’s Engravings, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE private view of Sir David Wilkie’s * Works,” 
as the Catalogue calls them, which took place o 
Thursday at Messrs. Christie & Manson's, was still 
more public than the private view of Strawberry Hill 
—so crowded that there was almost no view at all. 
We could not discern any finished productions among 
these Works, but an infinity of Sketches in all states, 
and in all Sir David's very different styles. We 
must postpone to next week a particular notice of 
them, and may now mention, in general, that they 
apparently do no discredit to the greatest pictorial 
name, British or other, since Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Wilson, though some be slight and all unper 
fected. A large painting, *‘ Tue Scnoot,’ had reached 
nearer completion, and will interest every picture 
lover as well as artists and students. ‘ John Knox 
administering the Sacrament’ is little less attractive, 
but remains almost a blank, except the principal line 
of heads, which presents many quite finished. Various 
Studies and Thoughts, oftener Oriental than we could 
have desired, form a full moiety of the collection. 

Considerable interest has been excited among 
all persons connected with Lithography, as to 
the result of an application made to the Vice 
Chancellor, by Mr. Hancock, the animal painter, 
for an injunction to restrain Mr. Hullmandel, the 
Lithographer, from practising his invention of Litho 
tint, which Mr. Hancock alleges is an infringement of 
a patent taken out by him three or four years ago, 
“ for printing from figured surfaces on metal plates 
sunk, and in relief.” The motion was made during 
the Easter recess, and again heard on Wednesday ant 
Thursday last, when the Vice-Chancellor, being of 
opinion that there was no ground for the application, 
and that the two patents were entirely different, re 
fused the injunction. The court was crowded with 
artists and others, and great curiosity was shown, 
see Mr. Hullmandel perform this process of chem! 
cally preparing a Lithotint drawing, made by Mr. 
Harding for the purpose; which he did, in the pret 
ence of Sir Launcelot Shadwell, taking off an im- 
pression from it—the first print ever produced in 
the Court of Chancery—as his Honour remarked, i 
was “*an Equity print.” 

Our theatrical world has been thrown into a 
unusual ferment, by the confirmation of a rumout 
which has for some weeks been creeping about, that 
Covent Garden was likely to be restored to its former 
manager, Mr. C. Kemble, This is now certall: 
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other names, however, have been, by report, associ- 
ged with his in the new lessee-ship ; among them, 
that of his son-in-law, Mr. Butler, which has natu- 
rally led to a conjecture as to Mrs. Butler’s probable 

pearance. How this may be, we know not. It 
ig less problematical, however, that Madame Vestris 
and Mr. Charles Mathews “ take office” under Mr. 
Macready—(their farewell benefit is fixed for Satur- 
jay next); that Mr. Farren goes to the Haymarket ; 
and that Mr. Giubelei and Miss Poole exchange 
from Drury Lane, to strengthen the operatic com- 
pany, of which Miss Kemble will be centre. 

A numerous and influential meeting of delegates 
from the several Literary and Scientific Societies and 
Public Bodies of the city and county of Cork, took 
place last week, when it was unanimously agreed to 
invite the British Association to hold its annual 
meeting for 1843 in that city; and a deputation to 
attend at Manchester and present the invitation— 
and a local committee of management was appointed. 
It was wisely suggested that as the city could not 
compete with England in the usual exhibition of arts 
and manufactures, it would be well to collect a 
Museum illustrative of the Geology and Natural 
History of the Province ; the fish found in the rivers 
and on the coast ; with specimens of the various soils, 
and the plants which they spontaneously produce. 
This idea appears to us excellent—the Museum 
would be not of temporary interest only, but per- 
manent value—and we hope the suggestion will be 
acted on, not only in Cork but in every town and 
city which has a philosophical or mechanics insti- 
tution. 

We shall have one other opportunity, it seems, of 
hearing Rubini, who has been “ prevailed upon,” &c. 
to sing again for a few nights. In the meantime, one of 
the great tenor’s many successors, Poggi, has arrived; 


and his lady, Madame Frezzolini, has been announced | 
toappear this evening in ‘ Beatrice di Tenda.* On the | 
chapter of music, it is fruitless, alas! to grumble, 


since nothing better seems forthcoming. The recent 
revival of * L’Elisir d’Amore’ has but been partially 
successful, though Mario is universally acknowledged 
to have made a stride (not step) towards high excel- 
lence. Ronconi’s Belcore, on the other hand, is no 
less unanimously agreed to be inferior to Tamburini’s. 
In all such parts as “ the Captain bold,” or Dandini 
the false prince, where bluster and flourish, in short, 
rather than refinement, are the desiderata, it will 
be long, we suspect, ere our departed baritone is 
equalled. The season, generally, promises to be less 
fruitful in musical novelties or wonders than usual, 
Liszt, for whose twelve Concerts, in St. Petersburgh, 
every ticket was taken ere the first was given, (!) 
will hardly, we imagine, leave such a brilliant suc- 
cess to encounter the scanty patronage and grudging 
applause of London amateurs. Thalberg is coming ; 
but, we hear, to play in public very sparingly, if at 
al. There has been a whisper, also, of a proposed 
visit from Chopin; and Duprez has announced his 
intention of devoting his congé to London. Madame 
Viardot-Garcia, whose absence, as contralto, will be 
severely felt at our Concerts and at the Opera, has 
accepted an engagement at Madrid. One of our 
native celebrities, Mr. Balfe, has returned from a 
very successful spring in Paris, but only for a passing 
visit, as it is announced that he is employed upon 
awork for the Opéra Comique, to the text of MM. 
Scribe and Leuven. In the midst of all this motion, 
and animation, and ferment, will no one give us a 
little new music ?—anything which shall stand a 
chance of being heard forty years hence? They 
have, at Paris, disinterred *Les Deux Journées’ of 
Cherubini, with prodigious success, in spite of a de- 
fective execution. Let us hope that the same com- 
poser’s * Medea’ (an opera we are longing to hear), 
vill be also revived. We may here add, that the 
Quartett Concert, given yesterday week, was the 
last interesting of the series. The players were 
under a spell of tameness; and the several pieces, 
though good in themselves, not chosen with that suffi- 
Cent regard to contrast, which is necessary to the 
maintenance of interest at such entertainments. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
The Two Picrurgs, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 
 M. Bouron; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 
Bethlehem, painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 
1D. Ronenrs, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects 
light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The G for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is open paiLy, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five inthe Evening. Admission, 1s.: rear Is, 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

THE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ofthe NEW SOCIETY 
of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt MALL, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o’clock till Dusk. Admission, ls.; Catalogue. 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


WORKING and such OTHER MODELS as are useful for the pur- 
pose of illustrating PRACTICAL SCIENCE and approved WORKS 
of ART, may now be forwarded to the POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION, where TWO LARGE ADDITIONAL ROOMS, extending to 
Cavendish Square, are nearly ready to receive them. They will be 
brought into very extensive public notice, for Sale, or otherwise, free 
of expense tothe Depositors, who have admission to the Institution.— 
Open, Mornings and Evenings, except Saturday Evenings.—Admis- 
sion, 1s. ROBERT J. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 

















MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

. Society of Antiquaries, 2.—Anniversary. 

+ Geographical Society, 4 p. 8. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of a new arrangement for 

Fee Ships of all classes out of water for repairs, proposed 
t» replace the Graving Dock, or Patent Slip, in certain situa- 
tions,’ by Robert Mallet.— Description of the Machinery 
— for compressing Gas for Illumination, &c.’ by C, Den- 


roche. 
Geological rane 4 p. 8.—Scientific Business. 
edico-Botanical, 8. 
Society of Arts, 8. 
Microscopical Society, 8. 
+ Royal Society, 4 p. 8. 
Numismatic Society, 7. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4.—Anniversary. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Royal Institution, § p. 8.—‘On the Manufacture of India- 
ubber strands or threads, and the application of India- 
Rubber in braided and some other fabrics,’ by Mr. Carpmael. 
Zoological Society, 1.—Anniversary. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Puitnarmonic Concerts.—The third of these 
meetings, conducted by Mr. Potter, and led by Mr. 
T. Cooke, was decidedly more interesting than either 
of its predecessors. We are disposed to prefer 
Spohr’s Symphony in D minor, which opened the 
session, to most of his orchestral works. So long as 
he is contented to move along the level of straight- 
forward composition, and when he lights upon a main 
idea or two which are fresh, his knowledge of instru- 
ments, his rich harmonies, his individualities of form 
and colour, rarely fail to produce an engaging effect. 
The scherzo of the symphony in question is the most 
playful movement, of its class, we remember from his 
hand : too generally, like Rogers’s boarding-school girl, 
he is “serious when he dances.” Thefinale,too,ishappy 
and graceful in its melodies, though they are too un- 
sparingly wrought; and its close is deficient in climax, 
and, consequently, in excitement. Rumours are 
current, that, owing to some difference between the 
directors and Mr. Moscheles (whose conductorship of 
Spohr’s double symphony was wisely made a condi- 
tion by its composer), this work in p minor was given 
instead of the rhapsody on Terrestrial and Celestial 
life, tried a few weeks since. Of that we forebore to 
speak, on the occasion of its trial; but now that 
there is little chance of its being heard, we cannot 
but say that such a piece of intelligible writing as was 
performed on Monday, is worth a score of such muddy 
mysteries as the new work in question; where the 
master, deserting his own domain of sense and fact, 
attacks the poet’s fairy-lands of Imagination. Of 
Beethoven's glorious symphony in a major, we have, 
fortunately, no need to speak. So, too, the beauty 
of Mendelssohn's overture to the ‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ requires no new analysis. It is, however, but 
coarsely understood by the Philharmonic orchestra, 
whose execution is rarely worse (as we have had too 
frequent occasion to observe,) than in this particular 
overture. The two solos of the evening were both 
interesting ; the first being a regular violin concerto, 
written and executed by Herr Molique—a worthy 
steady composition, with one of the master’s charac- 
teristic finales, to which the undisturbed composure of 
his manner imparts a quiet quaintness beyond the 
reach of most performers, Executed by any other 
artist than himself, Molique’s music has always ap- 
peared to us clever, but dry. He was enthusiastically 
received. The other solo, also most successful, was 
by Mr. Parish Alvars, a harpist of the highest 
order. Besides an unbounded control over the arpeggi, 
sons étouffés, sons harmoniques, &c., and other pe- 
peculiarities of his graceful instrument, he claims 
the merit, and, we believe, deservedly, of some of 
those effects of accompanied melody which Thalberg 
has so magnificently engrafted upon the more meagre 
pianoforte passages of his ancestors. If their repeti- 
tion, in every slightest romance, sketch, or study of 
the young foreign pianists lead us to cry “ Hold, 
enough !” it ought, nevertheless, not to detract from 





the honour due to their original inventor; and as 
Mr. Alvars deserves to be considered as one of the 
most attractive novelties of our instrumental season, 
the distinction is not uncalled for. A word on the 
vocal music :—Mr. Hobbs’s ‘In native wogth,’ was 
absolutely encored ; Miss Rainforth’s too difficult 
scena from * Oberon’ was shamefully accompanied ; 
and a Mdlle. Pacini executed Gluck’s hackneyed 
‘Che faro’ with a full contralto voice, and a preci- 
sion something too automatic for our sympathies. 





Ancient Concerts. — H.R.H. Prince Albert's 
Night.—Save for the presence of Her Majesty, and 
the brilliancy of diamonds and toilettes exhibited en 
route to the Countess St. Aulaire’s assembly, the 
Concert of Wednesday evening was rather a lugu- 
brious solemnity. This consummation was all the 
more vexatious, because an unusual degree of research 
had been expended in forming the programme. It 
by no means follows, however, that a bouquet of rare 
flowers shall be beautiful ; and some of the works 
brought forward might as well have been left in their 
obscurity, if the patches exhibited be fair specimens 
of the whole. We allude to the selections from 
Andreas Romberg’s ‘ Lay of the Bell,’ and F. Schnei- 
der’s ‘Last Judgment’: neither of which, in our 
judgment, rises beyond the respectable mediocrity 
so hard to tolerate; yet both may be called clas- 
sical compositions :—thus, too, may be designated 
the poems of Garth and Akenside, and yet their 
readers are few and indifferent; and the authors 
mainly hold their position as links binding together 
a chain of more brilliant objects, which are the most 
valuable when the least paraded. Compared with 
this music, how fresh and noble appeared Han- 
del’s Chandos Anthem, ‘ My song shall be alway,’ 
though Miss Birch sung the solo as though under the 
influence of an opiate,—how glorious was the chorus 
from Graun’s ‘Tod Jesu’! Hummel’s Graduale 
* Quodquod in orbe,’ would also have shone out lus- 
trously, by contrast, had it only been fairly treated, but 
Mr. Bishop has not given up his habit of composing the 
works of other composers ; and from somewhat pre- 
sumptuous notions of effect, adding “things never 
dreamed of in their philosophy.” Hence the inter- 
polation of solo parts into a composition the beauty 
of which lies in the ebb and flow of a mass of voices, 
So much for a few of the obvious defects of the selec- 
tion. There remain still others to be noted. Not 
one of the singers had proper employment—save Sig- 
nor Mario, whose delicious aria from Cimarosa’s 
‘La Vergine del Sole,’ deliciously sung, was, there- 
fore, the song of the evening. Poor Madame Per- 
siani was yoked to one of the Stentorian bravuras, 
written, if we mistake not, by Portogallo for Catalani, 
the consequence of this Mezentian process being a 
failure, in which her thin and voluble voice broke down. 
Lablache, again, had but one song from Haydn's 
*Stabat Mater,’ which, fine as it is, loses (as all service. 
music must do) by its transplantation. To Ronconi 
was intrusted avery dry air by Stradella. Theinjudici- 
ousness of this apportionment must be obvious, since 
the executant’s purity of style—his most distinctive 
excellence—hindered the song from receiving one of 
those graces or decorations which, by interesting the 
audience, might have justified the selection. Un- 
lucky Madame Molteni, again, was forced to drag 
herself through a terzetto from ‘ Fidelic,’ which was 
given at Mr. Bishop’s—not Beethoven’s—tempo ; a 
task executed with the painful and puzzled air of a 
scholar picking his way in an unfamiliar exercise. 
Lastly, the “ native talent” enlisted, which included 
Miss Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, Messrs. Hawkins, 
Bennett, and Phillips, had still fewer opportunities 
for its advantageous exhibition, if we except its union 
in Lord Mornington’s glee, ‘ As it fell upon a day.” 





Sacred Harmonists.—Exeter Hall.—The Report of the 
Annual General Meeting of the Society, held last month, is 
just published. The lovers of classical music will regret to 
learn that the funds are becoming seriously depressed. It 
has been further announced to the subscribers, that the 
Lent Concerts have failed to realize the profit hitherto de- 
rived from them, and it is rumoured that the Directors 
have, in consequence, sent to the Queen, to ask her to 
honour the Hall with a visit. I know not what truth there 
is in these reports, but if the Committee think they can 
recruit their finances by petitioning for a little royal patro- 
nage, it is difficult to blame them; one can only regret that 
the Society, holding the proud situation it does in the mu- 
sical hemisphere of Europe, should be compelled to resort 
to the doubtful and superficial aid of court favour, more 
especially as the Court has certainly hitherto shown little 
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disposition to patronize it for its intrinsic worth, or to visit 
the Hall for the sake of the noble music to be heard there. 
Meantime, it remains to be seen whether there may not yet 
be found some method better adapted than royal patronage 
to avert the impending difficulties. 

It is a prevalent opinion in many musical circles that the 
Society hgs too much the character of a conventicle. Even 
if it be so, it is yet something to have got from the inspi- 
ration of Whitfield and Wesley to the sublime sacred epics 
of the great Milton of music—Handel. Let us hope, there- 
fore, that there is at least some of the better spirit of 
Puritanism in the business. It is certain that the Society 
owes its origin and chief support to the Dissenters. The 
good it has done in raising our reputation abroad is un- 
deniable. It is only the more to be regretted that it should 
persist in a course of proceeding only too well calculated 
to give a colour to the above opinion. ‘‘ Why,” it is asked, 
* does the Society so sternly prohibit all music but that of 
the Protestant schools?” It cannot be from its unsuitable- 
ness; for some of the Italian church writers (Leo and Per- 
golesi, for instance) are thought by many to have exceeded 
Handel in sublimity ; and although the masses of Haydn and 
Mozart, and their successors, are written in a more light 
and florid style than that commonly adopted by the great 
Protestant writers, yet this only makes them more pleasing 
to the popular ear. ‘‘To what, therefore,” it is urged, 
“is this rigour of exclusion to be attributed, but to the 
exclusiyeness of the conventicle, and its intolerance of 
the minstrelsy of a discarded church.” ‘ But,” says the 
Dissenter, ‘*I cannot go to a religious concert to listen to 
words which I hold to be profane and idolatrous.” The 
horror of idolatry on this occasion is of a very singular 
kind. Of the only two masses (Haydn’s 3rd and Mozart's 
12th) ever heard at these concerts, it will be observed that 
the obnoxious word ‘* mass” is carefully expunged from the 
concert bills, that of ** service” being substituted, whilst the 
ne Latin words are invariably sung by the choir. 

e truth is, that the masses being among the most popular 
of these composers’ works, the usual compromise between 
conscience and convenience is resorted to, and we have the 
horror of the idolatrous word coupled with the readiness to 
listen to the idolatrous thing. * * As for Handel, candour 
would compel one-half of the audience to confess what a dull 
fellow they cannot help thinking him. Inconsistency apart, 
however, it will be difficult altogether to deny the reasonable- 
ness ofthe above plea. Although the words of the masses are all 
to be found in the English Liturgy, the requiems and funeral 
service of the Catholic Church undoubtedly contain a great 
deal of Romanism: here, therefore, at a concert of a con- 
fessedly religious character, excision may become necessary. 
It was to meet this objection that Mr. Taylor arranged 
Mozart’s Requiem to English words, carefully expunging 
every particle of the obnoxious doctrine; but, as it would 
seem, to very little purpose; for, since the Norwich Festi- 
val, for which the English version was made, the immortal 
music of Mozart has lain very quietly on the worthy Pro- 
fessor’s library shelves, from which state of rest there seems 
as little prospect as ever of its being disturbed. I do not 
know whether the Passione and Stabat Mater of Haydn are 
open to the same objection as the Requiem, but I rather 
think not. However, they are, as the phrase is, ‘* of the 
Pope, Popish,” and that is objection enough with the or- 
thodox. We may talk of the dissenters, to be sure, and 
their intolerance; but if we look around the profession, 
from the lowest to the highest grades of it, we shall find the 
aversion to papistical music is hardly less deep and univer- 
sal. There is the Philharmonic, which, according to its 
own account, is on a crusade to reform and liberalize the 
public taste,—let us see what it has done for us in this 
respect. Where is the Passione, and its lovely quartetts, by 
many considered Haydn’s finest work? How many times 
has the whole, or any part of it, appeared in the programmes 
of the concerts? I believe it might be asked, who ever 
heard a note of it there? Then there is the Requiem—is it 
not an eternal disgrace to us that these two works, by many 
thought to be the finest of their respective composers, are 
nowhere to be heard in this country, and all because they 
belong to the Catholic Church? Incredible as this may ap- 
pear to many, those who have had opportunities of close and 
accurate observation will have no room to doubt it. Not 
Prynne himself, and his associates, ever showed a more de- 
termined hostility to the deadly minstrelsy of the ‘‘ Scarlet 
Lady” than do the enlightened public and liberalizing di- 
rectors of concerts in the nineteenth century. 

But to return to Exeter Hall. It is much to be regretted 
that the Society should founder on such a rock as this; the 
rather, that the prejudice which forms such a bar to its 
reputation and success is, after all, one which would vanish 
before a bold and judicious effort to get rid of it. It is 
urged by some, that the music of the Catholic Church is, 
with some few exceptions, unfit for so large an orchestra; 
but any one who will take the trouble to examine the scores 
of the tirst six masses of Haydn, together with that of the 
Passione, and Mozart’s Requiem, will be abundantly satis- 
fied that this is but the ostensible reason put forth by those 
who, I verily believe, have sense enough to be ashamed of 
the real one. It is true that many of the masses of Haydn 
and Mozart, not being written with full scores, would not 
do for a large orchestra, but endless selections of solos and 
quartetts, &c. might be made from them all. No one who is 
conversant with the real state of public taste but must be 
aware how much better this music is suited to the popular 
comprehension than the inferior works of Handel,—Solo- 
mon, Joshua, Deborah, &c., which, fine as they undoubt- 
edly are, it is undeniable contain much which, from the 
obsolete style, can be interesting only to the professor and 
classical amateur. It is telling a tyro to begin his poetical 
studies with Chaucer. 

I have troubled you with these few desultory remarks for 
the purpose of calling, if possible, the attention of the 
musical public to this subject, which, in truth, is a national 
one. The reputation of the Society on the Continent is 
great and undoubted ;—its cheapness rendering it accessible 
to the bulk of the middle classes, the good it would do 
would be incalculable, could it, by a more general intro- 


duction into its programmes of the works of the great Ca- 
tholic Church writers succeed in breaking down this preju- 
dice. Here would bea practical and unanswerable reply to 
the charges of cant and formalism,—charges which it would 
seem may be fairly enough shared by the whole profession. 
If the Puritans in their manners and habits have hitherto 
given but too many proofs of their descent from the Prynnes 
and Bastwicks, the Whitfields and Wesleys, the very exist- 
ence of this Society is an evidence that Puritanism is at 
length about to assume a portion of the more noble and 
graceful bearing of its greater progenitors, the Miltons, the 
Cromwells, the Vanes, and the Hutchinsons. 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c. An AMATEUR. 

We are glad to give insertion to this communica- 
tion, as a sign of the times, Yet; we cannot but add, 
that its writer appears to us not altogether free from 
the sectarianism he reprobates; and, further, that 
our own views would ascribe the decline of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society to a cause far different from the 
one here pointed out. How far service-music can ever 
be made generally interesting, apart from the asso- 
ciations of the form of worship of which it forms a 
feature, is a question not to be discussed in a note: 
how far the Exeter Hall Society has sacrificed regular 
progress, on the part of its members and conductor, 
to a showy performance depending on adventitious 
aid, it is also impossible to examine in our present 
limits. But the latter cause, to our thinking, has far 
more weight, than the exclusiveness of the musical 
selections, which is defensible, on principles of Art. 








Drury Lane.—The new play, ‘ Plighted Troth,’ 
produced on Wednesday, proved a failure. The 
audience was mostly friendly and well-disposed, and 
silenced some opposition in the earlier scenes ; but 
the most tolerant were at last compelled tacitly to 
acquiesce in the condemnatory opinion unequivocally 
expressed at the conclusion. The play was an- 
nounced the next day, but subsequently withdrawn, 
on the plea of the “indisposition of a principal 
performer.” We hope it will not be played again, 
for the attempt would be unsuccessful, and only 
provoke hostility. 





QUARTETT CONCERTS, HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 

MESSRS. BLAGROVE, GATTIE, DANDO, and LUCAS’S 
SIXTH and LAST CONCERT will take place on FRIDAY EVEN- 
ING NEXT, April 29; when will be performed (the Pianoforte part 
by the Author) a new Sestett (M.S.), for Pianoforte and Wind Instru- 
ments. Composed by W. Sterndale Bennett. Vocal Performers—Miss 
Dolby and Miss Birch. To begin at half-past 8 o’clock. Tickets 7s. 
each, and 18s. each, admitting three persons, may be obtained, with 
programmes, at the principal Music shops. 





MADAME CARADORI ALLAN respectfully announces to her 
friends and the public that her GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
will take place in the CONCERT ROOM of HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE, on FRIDAY, May 6, 1842. Principal Vocal Performers 
—Madame Persiani, Madame Frezzolini Poggi, Mademoiselle Mol- 
tini, and Madame Caradori Allan; Signor Rubini, to whom an engage- 
ment will be offered on his arrival; Signor Guasco, Signor Poggi, 
Signor Lablache, Signor Ronconi, and Signor F. Lablache. Piano- 
forte, Madame Dulcken, Clarionet, Signor Ernesto Cavaliini. Vio- 
loncello, Mr. Lindley. Oboe, M arret. French Horn, Signor 
Puzzi. Arrangements are pending with several other distinguished 
instrumentalists. Conductor, Signor Costa.—Boxes, stalls, reserv 
seats near the pianoforte, and pit tickets (for which an early application 
is respectfully solicited), may be obtained of Madame Caradori Allan, 
and of the principal Music-sellers. 

MR. HENRY RUSSELL, from America.—Mr. H. RUSSELL’S 
next VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT will take place in the GREAT 
CONCERT ROOM of the LONDON TAVERN on MONDAY 
EVENING, May 2, on which occasion Mr. H. Russell will sing The 
Ship on Fire, and The Maniac. The Entertainment will commence at 
half-past 8 o’clock. Tickets 3s. each, to be had at all the Music 
Warehouses; at Messrs. Farley’s Little Tower-street, and at the 
London Tavern. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 

On Monday Evening, April 25th, Her Majesty's Servants will perform 
Shakspeare’s Tragedy of MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. Macready; 
Banquo, Mr. Anderson; Macduj/, Mr. Phelps; Rosse, Mr. Elton; 
Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Warner; Hecate, Mr. H. Phillips; after which 
Handel's Opera of ACIS AND GALATEA, illustrated by Mr. 
Stanfield, R.A. 

Tuesday, THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA; with THE 
PRISONER OF WAR; and THE WINDMILL. 

Wednesday, GISIPPUS; with ACIS AND GALATEA. 

aes LOVE IN A VILLAGE; with THE PRISONER OF 

vAR. 

Friday, GISIPPUS; with ACIS AND GALAT 


EA. 
Saturday, EVERY ONE HAS HIS FAULT; NO SONG NO 
SUPPER; and THE STUDENTS OF BONN, 














MISCELLANEA 
Earthquake in Cornwall._We have heen favoured 


with a Report, drawn up by Mr, Hunt, for the 
Polytechnic Society of Cornwall, of the particu- 
lars of the earthquake felt in Cornwall on the 17th 


of February last. From it we collect the following 
particulars:—In the neighbourhood of Falmouth the 
noise attracted attention, although but few persons 
felt any tremulous motion. At Penryn the disturb- 
ance was more decidedly felt; doors were shaken, 
and the earthenware rattled on the shelves, At Pon- 
sanooth, and down the valley, the shock was consider- 
able, and the first impression was, that the Powder 
Mills in the neighbourhood had exploded. The in- 





habitants of the villages of Comfort and Lanner, about 





the junetion of the granite and killas, or ~ 
left their houses, thinking that some serious as 
had occurred at the neighbouring mine. At 
Marth, a widow woman ran out shrieking that 
side of her house was falling in. In Poldory the 
shock was felt by the men working 130 fathony 
below the surface. In other places it was felt even 
more intensely ; and at Constantine doors flew o 
persons were shaken in their beds, and some mej 
working in a house ran out to know what was thy 
matter. At Helstone the disturbance was consider. 
able. At West Wheal Mine, men at work jn the 
100 fathom level felt a shock, and as it were & rush 
of air, so much so that one of the candles was put ou 
by it, accompanied by a noise which made them think 
that one of the shafts had crushed in. This appean 
to have been the most westerly part at which the 
tremor was felt, although the noise was heard further, 
but in diminished force. On referring,” Mr. Huy, 
observes, “ to a geological map of the county, it yil 
be found that the greatest effects were produced nea 
the edge of the granite mass, which extends from the 
north-east to the south-west, from Carn Marth tothe 
south of Penryn. Although it was felt at Falmouth, 
Helstone, and other places, which are on the clay. 
slate, yet all my inquiries go to show that it dimi. 
nished rapidly in force, as the distance from the 
granite increased.” 

Dr. Patrick Kelly, author of the * Universal Cam. 
bist,’ and of many useful elementary works on Astro. 
nomy, &c., died lately at Brighton, in the 86th year 
of his age. 

Miniatures on Marble.—Thin polished plates of 
white marble are now strongly recommended, by ser. 
eral French artists, as a substitute for ivory, in mini- 
ature painting. The slices of marble are cemented 
down upon a sheet of pasteboard, to prevent danger 
of fracture: they are said to take the colour with great 
freedom, and to hold it with tenacity ; and it is ob 
vious, that they are incapable of any change by time, 
or the effects of heat or damp. Ivory, it is well 
known, becomes yellow ; and, in hot climates, often 
splits, or warps. It can only be obtained, also, of a 
very limited size ; whereas, these plates of the finest 
grained statuary marble, can be obtained of any size, 
Plates of about twelve inches by ten inches are pre 
pared of only about three-sixteenths of an inch thick, 
and smaller ones thinner in proportion. Marble has 
been occasionally used, before now, as a plane for 
painting on in oils; but its application to miniature 
painting is certainly new, and seems valuable.—Re 
pertory of Patent Inventions, 

Inlaid Marbles.—A beautiful mode of ornamenting 
marbles has recently been brought into use in Paris, 
It consists in etching, by acids, deeply into the 
marble, various designs upon a properly prepared 
bituminous ground. When the corrosion has gone 
sufficiently deep, the cavities are filled up with hard 
coloured wax, prepared so as to take a polish equal 
to that of the marble when cleaned off. Drawings 
thus made on black marble, and filled in with scarlet 
wax, after the manner of Etruscan, and certain Egyp- 
tian designs, are said to have a very noble effect, and 
are applied to tables, panelling, stoves, &c.—Jbid, 

Modern Education.—Y ou're good for nothing—*1 
am indeed,” murmured poor Miss Priscilla, withs 
gentle shake of her head, and a low, slow, sigh of 
acquiescence. Alas! as she ran over the catalogue 
of her accomplishments, the more she remembered 
what she could do for her sick parent, the more help 
less and useless she appeared. For instance, she 
could have embroidered him a nightcap— 

Or netted him a silk purse— 

Or plaited him a guard-chain— 

Or cut him out a watch-paper— 

Or ornamented his braces with bead-work— 

Or embroidered his waistcoat— 

Or worked him a pair of slippers— 

Or open-worked his pocket-handkerchief. 
She could even—if such an operation would have 
been comforting or salutary—have rough-casted him 
with shell-work— 

Or coated him with red or black seals— 

Or encrusted him with blue alum— 

Or stuck him all over with coloured wafers— 

Or festooned him—— . 
But alas! alas! alas! what would it have availed 
her poor dear papa, in the spasmodics, if she hi 
even festooned him, from top to toe, with little rice 
paper roses !—Hood in New Monthly. 
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odical Works, for MAY, Py any ill b Great Marlbo h-street, April 23. 

Yh, The fo A by CHARLES KNIGHT x Co. R, COLBURN'’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Plog NIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION of SHAK- pe Bh. nl 
t Can SPERE, Val qt. » coptainin 7. Merr Wives of 1. 
hat the HME Windsor, Twelfth Night, As You Like i iilustra. | MADAME D'ARBLA f 

d Explanat Not d ili a YS DIARY of the COURT o 
my, the Mesure, wi Cre ee neon ee QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 10s, 6d. bound, with Portrait of Queen 

‘athony PICTORIAL EDITION. of | Lif AKSPERE, Part | ©#*lotte. 

SIS OF THE ASCR PLAYS), - 

Boas + super | PASSION and PRINCIPLE: a Novel. Baited by Capt. 
W Open, THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the | FREDERIC CHAMIER,R.N. 3 vols. 

1@ Mey Reion oF GeorGE III., Part XVII., super-royal Svo. price 2s. I 
. A re-issue of the. Four Volumes ending with the Reign of JOSEPH RUSHBROOK, the POACHER. By Captain 

ag the George II., in quarter-volumes, Part X., price 5s. MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ ‘Jacob Faithful,’ &c. 
nsider, LONDON, Part XIV., price 1s. 6d. Published also in | CHEAPER Ebi rion, 3 vols. 21s. 

in the IB Weekly Numbers, price 4d. ALSO, JUST READY, 
> & Tush THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XVI. (New Sertés), Iv. 

éd. The LOTTERY of LIFE. By the Countess of BLEs- 
price 

yh THE PENNY CYCLOPDIA, Part CXI., price ls. 6d. | stncton. 3 vols. 

m think "3 STORE of KNOWLEDGE.—EUROPE, small v. 
appear Bg mpl or in cloth, 8d. . The LIFE of ADMIRAL VISCOUNT KEPPEL, First 
ich the IB “GCIDE to SERVICE—The CLERK. Kall of fhe Admiralty in 178-3 By the Hon. and Rev. THOS. 
further, _ Henry ¢ urns Publisher, 13, Great Mariborough-street. 
r. Hunj ‘0, recently publishe: - Twenty-sixth Edition of 1000 e 
, it will KNIGHTSLIBRARY EDITION of SHI {CKSPERE, Vols. I. LETCHER® S FAMILY DEVOTION, 
and II., demy 8vo. price 10s. each. t: the Mornin and Bvenin ervice of a Famil 
ed near Vol. II, cloth, 10s. 6d. cantalaing s ing § y 
; LONDON, 0! : ‘DIA, Vol XXIf., cloth ea cor every Day sveughest Ge <—. 5 En llished eee Por- 
y »P. rait of the Author, and Sixteen elegant Engravin: in 
oe yr baat Yeu 20, 1842. vs Cm, & ae - ay gfses, price 1. 6e. Also, : splendid Edition, in: in royal 
» to. price 2i, 
Imouth, Albemarle-street, April 1842. - < by the following distinguished Ministers: 
SHI a . | Rev. T. Raffles, L.L.D. Liver- )Rev. J. A. Ja Bi ham 
WORKS ON ART, ornare ARCHITECTURE, ETC. "a boo a a on = ev it Philp. » Maberty Chapel 
1 i: : . mith, D.D. Hom. i t, Islington 
at NCIENT SPANISH BALLADS: Historical College “ J; Davies Brista 
A and Romantic, Translated, with Notes, by J. G. LOCK- W. B. Collyer, D.D, Peck- G Legge, Beistot 
HART, Esq. Embellished in a New and perfectiy Original 1. , eid DD. Chelsea T “Binney, Wei h House 
al Cam. manner. 4to, 2/. 2s.; Or in morocco, 21. 12s. 6d, (New Edition J. Harris. D.D. Epso: demnel Lake, Chester 
2 Ast next week). Josiah Pratt, BD. Itector of Jo erone York 
tt man-st. eds 
6th » CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. By G. “Goliison, Dy D, Hackney Somnel Yansom Hleckvey 
year LORD BYRON. A New and Beautifully Illustrated Edition, F. A. Cox. D.D. Hackney H. Calderwood, 
with Sixty Engravings by Finden, from Original Drawings made J. Sherman, Surrey Chapel J. E. Good, Geapert. 
onthe spot, by Emiment Artists. Royal 8vo. 2/. 2s.; or Proofs John Clayton, jun. Poultry 
lates of on India paper, 3/. 3s. __London: George V Virene, 3 Ivy-lane ; and all Booksellers. _ 

by sey. INT New Burlin; UsT Pi ril 23, 1842. 
ee e MANNERS, CUSTOMS, RELIGION, . 
ent sHGULTURE, &c. of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, derived R. BENTLEY HAS UBLisHeD 
emented from a twelve years’ residence in that country, from the study pis THE FOLLOWING Ra, My — 
td Setar con Sculpture, , Paintings, and a rome ie 1. NARRATIVE of the eee GAA BC —y~ 
¥ danger isting, compa red By KEITH STEWART MACKE t t = 
ith great By Sir GARDNER W iLKINSON. With 609 Illustrations, 6 vols conlaay to the Commander-in-Chief. 1 vol Pest Gon. ented 
ithe ee” v. 2. The WARD of THORPE COMBE: a Novel. By Mrs. 
by ti HAND-BOOK of TTPALIAN PAINTING. TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ The Widow Barnaby,’ &c. 3 vols. 

y _ Tresslated frome the German of Kuctrer, by a LADY; and 3. An ACCOUNT of the KINGDOM of CAUBUL, and 
is well Bh pied, with Notes, by CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, RX | its DEPENDENCIES in PERSIA, TARTARY, and INDIA. By 
8, often J Post 8vo. 12s. the Hon. MO TUART ELPHINSTONE. New edition, 

, revised. 2 a tng with Map of Caubul and the Neighbouring 
\so, of a ante BOOK to the PUBLIC GALLERIES | Countries, and other Plates. 
he finest ‘ apr in and near LONDON. By Mrs. JAMESON. Post 8vo. 4. The TWO ADMIRATS: a Tale of the Sea. By 

4 
any size, : FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ &c. 
vols. 

are pre @ ESSAY on ARCHITECTURE. By the late] 5 WECTOR OHALLORAN. By W. HL. Maxwet1, Esq. 
ch thick, JJ THOMAS HOPE, Esq. Ilustrated with nearly 100 Plates. 3rd | author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. Par rt1. price: 10, with 

ble h edition, revised, 2 vols. royal aa 2l. Characteristic Engr avings by Dick Kitcat. . with Three 
ri e fe Illustrations, will be — at the end of the ah 
weeps GOETHE'S THEORY of COLOURS. Trans- SO JUST READY 

int by CHARLES | 1. MODERN FRENCH LIFE. “Baited by Mrs. Gore, 
rear UK ERS LAE 2nd Faltes. with peg a Author of ‘ The Dowager,’ * Mrs. Armitage,’ &c. 3 vols. 

— Preparing for Publication, ILKIF, R.A 2. tye = bay bed mene HT .. ag a sree, Sy 

0 f % .. | MARRIAGES. y THEODORE HOO 3q., Author of ‘Jack 
amenti hi The LIFE of a Bc hh gl 4 ae Germany, rag,’ &c. In a neatly-bound pocket volume, embellished with 
ng Turkey. the Holy Land, and Ezypt; with his Select Correspon- Engravings, price 6s. forming the New Volume of ‘ The Standard 
in Paris BH iencecand Remarks on Art and Artists. By ALLAN CUN- | Novels and Romances.’ Y 
into the  NINGHAM, Esq. 3 vols. 8 Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
prepa ny re, ~<a Albemarle-street. Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
has got B noyLSTON & STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row, will have ready for delivery with 
= _ the Magazines, 

Ish eq es 
Drawings I. WAVERLEY NOVELS. Abbotsford Edition. Part I. 2s. 6d. 
th scarlet Il. WAVERLEY NOVELS. Four Shilling Edition. Vol. XIV. Tue Fortunes or NiGet, bds, 
un Favre Ill. WAVERLEY NOVELS. Four Shilling Edition. Same Novet, sewed, 
ifect, ae IV. WAVERLEY NOVELS. People’s Edition. No. XVIII. And Part IY. lately published, 9d. 
— Ibid P yp , 
\ing—*1 V. WAVERLEY. People’s Edition. Complete, 2s, 
a, with 3 ene : ‘ 
“ of On Saturday, the 30th of April, will be published, Part I., price 2s. 6d. of 
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catal 7 
awe THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 
ore help- BY 
ance, she JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 2s. 6d. EACTI, 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN ROYAL OCTAVO, 
- WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
From Original Drawings by Distinguished Artists. 
yuld have Part I, CONTAINS THE 
asted him 
- EXCURSION TO RICHMOND BY WATER, 
WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF 
LAMBETH, BATTERSEA, PUTNEY, KEW, 
_ VAUXHALL, WANDSWORTH, HAMMERSMITH, BRENTFORD, 
‘led CHELSEA, FULHAM, CHISWICK, ISLEWORTI. 
. oo hed And the numerous objects of interest on the route. 
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little rice WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45, George-street, Edinburgh ; 22, Pall Mall, London. 


@ A detailed Prospectus and Specimen may be had of ali Booksellers. 
































HE FINEST SPERM OIL, 8s. 6d. wa gal. 
Raat TERROR -csconee cveccceses 6s. 6d . per ga. 
ar Oi 
At Parkinesn's 's Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 79, Oxford- 
street, opposite the Pantheon. 
ETCALFE’ S NEW and ORIGINAL 
TTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
sc jentifie ; =" Ls xy and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth, price 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual tiene, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick 
and ery effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as 
recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Be Belts. 
fenetratins yp ery oe with the durable unbleached Russian 
ristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
new and large importation of fine Turke Sponge ; and Combs 
ots all it descriptions. .—CauTtion. To be had, Wholesale and Retail, 
LY at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130 B, Oxford- 
ak, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
NEWLY-INVENTED FLUTE. 
HE New PATENT FLUTE possesses the fol- 


ey with an intopat :—It unites power, purity, and justness 
of tone, with an intonation not to surpasse: “by any other 
instrument, and affords great facility in the execution of general 
music, whilst it obviates the necessity of studying different fin- 
poring for each note. The fingering of all the scales and shakes 
3 very simple, and the intonation and expression do not require 
that manceuvring of the lips which exhausts so much time and 
labour on the common instrument. The new Flute also 
a great advantage in the improved head, which is applicable to 
any description of flute. Further particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication to the Inventor and Patentee, C. WARD, Musical 
nstrument Maker, 36, Great Titchfield-street, London. 


AK CARVIN GS for CHURCH DECOR... 
TIC &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., 
prcstens of ney Patent Method of Lag b in Solid Wood, ‘4 
to invite the Nobility, Seiiick Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK © ie suitable to the Gothi¢e 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and ( hurches, such as Sta 
Teneliing, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, © communion Rails, Tables, 
tar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, Letterns, Stall-h ads, 
Fin‘als, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
price usually charged.—Estimates given, and Contracts entered 
into for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Repairs, of any 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 

No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842. 
ICKEL INK; or JOHNSTONE’S permanent 
WRITING FLUID, poder the patronage of the Academy 

of Sciences, Paris. —W. PE ICK, by appointment, sole agent 
for the above tt uid, respectfully invites the atten- 
tion of the commercial public and the literary and fashionable 
circles, to some of the paramount qualities of the NICKEL INK. 
ie stands unrivalled for its clearness and Ryd in writing, 

being fr free from that gelatinous deposit, which clogs and cor- 

2s the metallic pen. As a preventive of fraud in — 

and other commerce fal transactions, it presents an importa 
guarantee, as it is indestructible (without injuring the surface of 
the paper) by any of the chemical agents which destroy the 
common inks. The colour of the Nickel Ink is a Scheele’s green; 
but it dries a vivid and permanent black, a striking contrast to 
the rusty black of other inks and writing fluids.— b 
Peacock, at 2, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, <7 i“ all the 
principal Stationers | ~ town and country, in bottles at 6d., ls., 
ls. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 


OWLAND = KALYDOR may be justly said 
to exhibit the most pleasing results, as an unfailing Con- 
servator of the Skin. By its mild and soothing operation upon 
the pores of the skin, it renders wholly innoxious the bleak winds 
of winter—so apt to disfigure with cutaneous inflammation the 
delicacy of the Hands and Face: in such cases it affords imme- 
diate and soothing relief, and, unvarying in the mildness and cer- 
tainty of its action, it purities the Skin of all the grosser secre- 
tions, until it renders it of an almost transparent fairness, tinged 
with a juvenile bloom. To Travellers, in particular, and to those 
Ladies fond of the pleasures of pedestrian and equestrian exere 
cise, RowLAND's Katypor will be found a most pleasing 5 a 
server of the complexion both trom undue heat and cold. Gen- 
tlemen, liable to cuticular redness and irritability in suHav nee, 
will find the Kalydor, after a single trial, a welcome addition 
to the tetiet table.—Price 4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per Bottle. 
OBSERVE —A. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton-; garden, is en- 
raven — the Government stamp, affixed on the cork of each 
geaen and Kinny in red on the wrapper 
#Ask for * ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.” 


, i 
RESERVATION OF HEALTH.—The ex- 
traordinary increase in the number of Patent Medicines 
renders it necessary to direct the attention of Families and In- 
valids to a Remedy to which they may have recourse with genes 
and safety. Foremost among those which are recommended fo! 
their efficacy and simplicity of composition stand ‘ NOR TONS 
CAMOMILE PILLS,’ a medicine which, for some years. has 
deserved) tans MT oopularity. For Indigestion, Bilious, 
Liver, and all Stomach Complaints, these Pills are invaluable; 
they are purely vegetable, being extracted from Camomile 
Flowers by a peculiar process. On account of their peistie pro- 
erties, they are sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., the larger 
Bottle containing a quantity equal to three small. ones, and 
may be had of any respec table Medicine Vender.—Purchasers 
should ask particularly for *‘ Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and not 
on any ace ount be pe »rsuaded to buy an imitation. 


ONGEVITY.—* That which establishes on good 
grounds a hope for prolonged existence, will ever be 
welcome to the human mind; for notwithstanding the trials, 
vexations, and dilliculties inc ide ent to this life, the love of life 
increases with our years: it is one of the innate principles of 
our natare, and cannot be explained away by any of the subtle- 
ties of the sophist, nor overcome by any assumed yi de- 
rived from a false fhealeh. Pr We therefore say to those who 
are suffering from ill health, from whatever cause ; to those who 
are approaching what is now called o!d age; to those who are 
sinking from premature decay, make trial of Parr's remedy, 
whic = hes never yet failed—which is as certain to cure as the 
sur is to rise—which from the innocence of its composition can 
never injure: to each and all we again say Try, and you will 
soon look upon Old Parr not merely as a curiosity, on account 
of bis great age. but asa benefactor of the human race,in leav- 
ing this inv aluable remedy to the world.’ es In order to pro- 
tect the public from imitations, the Hon. Commissioners of 
Stamps have ordered the words PARR'S “LIFE PILLS to be 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted round the 
sides of each box, in WHITE letiers on a RED ground, without 
which none gre genuine. Prepared only by the proprietors 
T. Roberts, 9, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London; and so’ 
wholesale by their appointment, by E. Edwards, 7, St. Paul's; 
ae b Bexctare & Ly Parsigenon-ohreet j and Sutton & Co, 
Bow preh ard. ce ls. 1 +» an family boxes Ils, 
each, Sten are given ‘with ) box, 





























THE ATHENEUM 
PORTRAITS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 


AND MOST DISTINGUISHED 








NOBLES AND COMMONERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





Ir is intended, in the present Work, to exhibit, on a scale of sufficient importance to convey their characteristics, apj 
at a reasonable price, a SERIES OF THE LEADING PERSONAGES who influence the great events of their age, an 
give their character to the present times. The Artist, whose Portraits are for this purpose being engraved, is PorTrair Patyrg 
iv Orpinary to His Serene Hienness tur Duke or Saxe MEININGEN, under whose immediate Patronage he has visited 
this country, and whose letters have procured him the most flattering notice and great personal encouragement, as well of Hp 
Masesty tHe Queen and Her Ixtusrriovs Consort, as of Her Masesty tHe Queen Dowacer. Not only have their 
Majesties and His Royal Highness Prince Albert honoured Mr. Diez with sittings for their own Portraits, but they hare 
personally interested themselves to procure him the notice and co-operation of those to whom he could not otherwise have hoped 
to obtain such favourable access. Every one of the Portraits in the Collection, therefore, has been taken with a direct viey 
to this Publication, and under cireumstances the most favourable for securing the authenticity of the likeness, and otherwig 
aiding the talent of the distinguished Artist. 

It is intended that the Work shall appear in Monthly Numbers, each number enclosed in a handsome wrapper, to contain 
Two Portraits; and the First Number to be published in May. The plan of the Proprietors,—which admits, nevertheless, of 
such extension as may be desired,—is at present limited to Tuirty Portraits, in Fifteen Numbers, wherein the Royal Houw 
of England, and the several bodies of her Statesmen, Churchmen, Soldiers, Lawyers, may each be represented by some of their 
heads ; and while a Gallery of Contemporaries like this cannot fail to have an interest for collectors of all kinds, it is obvious that 
the single numbers will offer to individuals a favourable opportunity for possessing themselves of any particular Portrait which 
they may be desirous to obtain. The Work has the patronage of the Royal and Distinguished Personages whose Portraits it 
contains, and whose notice of the Artist is at once a recognition of the high auspices under which he is introduced to this country, 
a testimony to his personal merit, and a guarantee for the fidelity of his Works. 

The Portraits will be printed on a seale of 14 inches by 18. 
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And the following are some of the Royal and Illustrious Personages whose Portraits have been taken, and are intended to 
form a portion of the Series :— 
































HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 

WER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KEN . 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD BROUGHAM. 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD LYNDHURST. 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD COTTENHAM. 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD STANLEY. 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 
SIR WILLIAM FOLLETT. 

The originals of the Portraits, with the Autographs of the Royal and Distinguished Individuals whom they represent (at the 
foot of each), may be seen at the Publishers ; and parties desirous of securing good impressions, are requested to give early orders 
to their respective Printsellers. 





In a few days will be published, in 2 thick closely-printed vols. small 8vo. Now ready, 


Illustrated with Twenty-four Portraits on Steel of the British Admirals, A NEW FRENCH LEXIC ON ; 


and numerous Plans of Sea-fights, Comprising, besides the usual quantity of Words found in the best Dictionaries extant 

. a large additional number of Commercial, Nautical, Military, and other highly useful 

THE BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY terms, with the novel introduction of the Singular and Plural Persons, in every tense and 

) 9 | mood, of all the regular and irregular Verbs in the French [anguage ; preceded by a Com 

= = pendious Key, that will enable any moderately-well educated Englishman, totally wnat 

From the Norman Conquest to the Present Time. quainted with the French language, to find out the meaning of every word he meets = 

By J ‘ ‘ be it conjugated, declined, contracted, or modified in any possible way, by MARIN J. G. 
y Josern ALLEN, Esq., of Greenwich Hospital. DE LA VOYE DE L.R., Author of various Works on the French language. 


LONDON: A. H. & C. E. BAILY, 1, FREEMAN’S COURT, and 83, CORNHILL. 


London : Jamgs Homes, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, b Joun FRancis; and sold by a 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents ; for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for 1gELaNnD, J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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